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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
CLOTH OF GOLD. 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 


Reading, I eaid, “No page again can be 

Like this brave pageant of the days of old 

Named the proud name, ‘Field of the Cloth of Gold,’” 
And sighed that Fate had not permitted me 

In this dull age so fair a sight to see; 

Then, closed my book and smiled, smiled to behold 
A sight whose splendor never can be tolc, 

A scene of beauty and of mystery,— 
Velvet of gold so yellow, gold so red, 
In flowers, by leaves like sea-green shields uplifted ; 
And there were spurs as bright as knight e’er wore, 
While over alla glory-light was shed, 

Where the soft summer sunlight downward drifted, 
On the Nasturtion bed beside my door. 

—Dublin, Ind. 














sie A SUBURBAN HOUSEHOLD. 


Happening to write in this JOURNAL, a 
few weeks since, a sketch of certain farm- 
ers’ wives whom I had met in my daily 
walks, it afterwards seemed as if I must 
have very superfluously told only what all 
the world already knew. The fact that the 
sketch in question was widely copied and 
commented upon showed, however, that 
the theme was somewhat unfamiliar to the 
average reader. It may be well to try if 
pictures taken nearer to the great social 
centres are equally unfamiliar. Very prob- 
ably they are, for I have noticed that in 
spite of all Miss Alcott’s and Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s novels, such average New England 
househ olds, as they describe are still regard- 
ed as unreal and exceptional, — instead 
of being typical, as they really are, of what is 
till the best part of our society. The fash- 
ionable summer correspondents of course 
ignore this class; and so, on the other hand, 
do learned essayists like the excellent Karl 
Knortz, who is now describing American 
literature and society for German newspa- 
Pers, and who sums up New England wo- 
men as ‘‘pale and weak ladies” (blasse wnd 
whwiichliche Ladies) ‘‘woven out of moon- 
thine and the odor of violets” (aus Mond- 
hein und Veilchenduft gewobenen). 

How wide from the truth are such pic- 
tures, As I look from the window where I 
Write, upon the surburban village in the 
valley below, I see a multitude of neat 
houses, each set in its little garden or or- 
chard, and almost exclusively occupied by 
& population of New England birth and de- 
scent. Of almost every one of these little 
households it may be said that a woman is 
the mainspring; the men are away all day 
and it is the wife or mother who gives tone 
and character to the house. These women 
Vary greatly in education, refinement, en- 
ightenment, but certain qualities they have 
allin common; they are, with scarcely an 
exception, energetic, practical and ‘‘smart.” 

1 some, these qualities stand for the whole 
duty of Woman; in others, they are com- 
bined with other traits; but at any rate, 
these execytive qualities are rarely wanting. 
You see it in the look of their houses and 
dinner tables, in their children’s dress and 
their own, and in the standing of these chil- 
dren at school. The very ill-health with 
Which they are often reproached is apt to 
Proceed from precisely this energy of char- 





acter; itis a common thing for them simply 
to wear themselves out with work. The 
disorders that attack them are very seldom 
those which assail sluggish constitutions 
and indolent lives; they are almost always 
those caused by attempting too much. 
Something of invalidism is due to climate; 
something to more preventible causes; but 
chief among these causes is the fact that 
many a New England woman, in addition 
to doing all that a German woman in her 
station would do, attempts also to secure 
for herself and her children what no such 
German woman would dream of attempting, 
in the way of opportunities and develop- 
ment. 

But let us now see what result is attained 
by this combination, under circumstances 
fairly favorable. I will take as an exam- 
plea family group, residing not far from 
Boston, and lineally descended on both sides 
from old Puritan stock. The father is a 
professional man, of moderateincome, and 
he and his wife have seen a family of nine 
grow up to healthy maturity,—four sons 
and five daughters, the youngest being a 
girl of seventeen, stiil at school. Two sons 
and three daughters are at home, making 
with the parents a household of seven, al- 
most always enlarged by visitors. All the 
housework of this large family is done—and 
done with exquisite neatness—by the moth- 
erand daughters, aided by a single Irish 
servant-girl, to whom they have taught al- 
most everything she knows. They have a 
large garden of fruit and vegetables, and 
perform all the pickling, preparing and 
preserving which this involves. The young- 
est daughter rises at five or six, and does a 
good task in the way of housework before 
the seven o’clock breakfast; afterwards she 
walks a mile and a half to school, and the 
same distance back; and she 1s a picture of 
health and strength, in spite of the fact that 
she gets ninety or ninety-five per cent at her 
school-examinations. An older sister, after 
her share of the early work, goes by railroad 
to feach a small private school, in a neigh- 
boring town. An older sister still is the 
housekeeper, and remains at home. All 
this does not prevent them from keeping 
up their music and literature, from receiv- 
ing visitors or—I might add—from trim- 
ming their own bonnets. Now the ques- 
tion is, can any part of the world, or any 
form of civilization, produce a better type 
of household education than this? 

Of course I do not claim that the house- 
hold which I have sketched is an average 
household—when we would select a typical 
specimen, we choose among the best. What 
I claim is that the description I give will 
probably suggest to every person who reads 
it some family which might sit for this pic- 
ture, or for something like it. These house- 
holds are by no means confined to New 
England; they might indeed be claimed, in 
a wider sense, as American; but the fact 
that most people would instinctively asso- 
ciate New England with the peculiar com- 
bination represented by such families, is 
good evidence that there is something local 
in thetype. At any rate it is fair to offer 
such pictures as a counterpoise for many 
caricatures. T. W. i. 
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MRS. DIAZ IN BOSTON HERALD. 





‘‘Wanted, a Principle” is the title of a 
conversation on Woman’s Rights in the 
Boston Sunday Herald of September 19, by 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. ‘Should women 
stay at home or go abroad for ideas,” &c., 
&c., are thus pleasantly discussed in the 
Socratic method :— 

Marcus Antonius says: ‘As physicians 
have a their instruments ready for 
cases which suddenly require their skill, 80 
do thou have principles ready for the un- 
derstanding of things divine and human.” 
Just what our friend Theo. was in search 
of; some fixed principles on which to base 
his no. may of the woman question; as, 
for instance, people in judging an act may 
say, ‘‘It is dishonest, therefore, not right.” 
Happening to meet with Julius, a person 
who had expressed decided views on these 
questions, he said to him, abruptly, ‘Julius, 
what do you consider to be Woman’s mis- 
sion?” 

Answered Julius, ‘‘To stay at home and 
take care of her children and make it pleas- 
ant for her husband.” 

“I see a principlein the last parts of your 
statement, so far as a married woman is 
concerned,” said Theo. ‘Having volunta- 
rily assumed the resnonsibilities of wedded 
life, she is bound to sustain them. But, in 
regard to the first, 1am not clear. Exactly 
what do you mean by ‘taking care of her 
children?’” 
_ “I should say,” answered Julius, ‘“‘attend- 
ing to their health, their behavior, food, 
clothing, education and—well, seeing the 
are 7 trained, physically, intellectual- 
ly, morally,” 

‘‘And because a woman stays at home, 
therefore will these results be accomplish- 
ed?” asked Theo. ‘‘Generally speaking, 





the previous life of our married woman has 
not an adequate preparation for the 
duties you have enumerated. Should she 
be in doubt on points connected with the 
health of her children, might she leave 
home to get information upon those versed 
in such matters?” 

“Why, of course,” said Julius. 

“Then in regard to education,” continued 
Theo. ‘That a woman is the mother of 
children is no surety for her knowing the 
best ways by which to train them, ‘intel- 
lectually and morally.’ You and I both 
are acquainted with mothers, even intelli- 
gent ones, whose management of their 
children tends to develop in them exceed- 
ingly objectionable traits. Suppose our 
married woman leaves her home occasion- 
ally to hear the opinions and experiences of 
people who have given to these subjects 
thought, study, observation. "Would this 
be Cow ll 

“Undoubtedly,” said Julius, “‘provided 
the children are well looked out for in her 
absence.” 

‘That, of course,” said Theo., “‘the same 
as when she goes shopping or to make calls. 
But about your statement, you see you can- 
not lay it down as a principle that a mother 
always ‘takes care’ of her children in the 
best ways by staying at home. Her mere 
personal presence with them is not suffi- 
cient. There need to be added wisdom and 
knowledge. What she gets, therefore, by 
leaving home may be an infinitely greater 
blessing to them than her constant, person- 
al presence, She may, for instance, get a 
knowledge of physiology and hygiene, by 
which they would be saved from lifelon 
invalidism, or suggestions which, carri 
out in their training, would save them 
from moral blight. You will smile when I 
tell you what has led me into this train of 
ow. but I must tell, nevertheless. Can 
you believe that, wishing to see for myself, 
and —prenne men were often invited, I 
beg an invitation to, and actually at- 
tended a meeting of a woman’s club?” 

“Is it possible? Pray divulge what was 
done there?” 

Firstly,” said Theo, ‘‘came an essay on, 
‘The Books Our Children Read.’ Then the 
subject was continuedin aconversation. I 
found myself feeling pleased that women 
were looking into the matter of children’s 
literature. I haveoften told my sister Em- 
mie she should examine a book before giv- 
ing itto Mamie, but she seldom does. The 
conversation of those club members showed 
that they were fully awake on this vital 
point, and were competent to discuss it. My 
curiosity becoming aroused, I asked one of 


them the titles of previous which 
had been read there. Among others she 
mentioned these: ‘Physical ining of 


Girls,’ ‘Sources of Character,’ “The Influ- 
ence of Literature Upon Crime,’ ‘The Indi- 
rect Home Education of Children,’ ‘Pre- 
natal Influences Considered in Their Effects 
upon the Child.’ There were also titles 
suggestive of philanthropic work, and 
there had been papers and conversations on 
botany, natural history, painting, literature 
and kindred subjects. This is not bad, 
Julius. For suppose our married woman 

ts sufficient knowledge of, say botany, to 
interest her children in the beauty and uses 
of plants, or of natural history to interest 
them in the habits and ciassification of ani- 
mals, or is helped to develop in them a taste 
for the best in literature, would she not 
thereby be ‘taking care of her children,’ 
better than by staying always at home to 
ruffle their clothes or to prepare for them 
elaborate dishes? And as to husbands, why 
I think that with the refreshment and in- 
formation and inspiration got from these 
weekly outings, our married woman would 
be in better condition to make home pleas- 
ant for her husband than if she gave her- 
self unremittingly to household cares? 
What do you think of all this?” 

‘“‘Why—if with ‘all this’ her first thought 
is still to be for her family—” began Julius, 

“Oh, yes!” said Theo. ‘‘Westarted with 
that. I saw the principle of that. WhatI 
want, you know, is a principle. We can- 
not, as you see, lay down as a principle your 
statement that a woman must stay at home 
and take care of her children and make it 
pleasant for her husband. Indeed, it seems a 
truer principle that she must go from home 
and bring back for them and for herself the 
best things she can get, Even the good she 
gets for herself must affect, through her, her 

amily. It cannot stop with herself. You 
will smile n when I tell you that I went 
home that day and advised Emmie to join 
the women’s club. ‘Women’s club, indeed!’ 
said she; ‘they’d better be at home taking 
care of theirchildren.’ The two younger 
children had been out all the afternoon with 
nurse that Emmie might have unbroken 
time to trim a party dress for Mamie.” 

“At any rate,” said Julius after a pause, 
“you cannot justify women in public speak- 
ing.” 

ey ou mean, unless she speaks words not 
her own,” said Theo. ‘‘Publicity cannot 
be the objection, for this would apply also 
to women readers, women singers and ac- 
tresses; and, as you admire and respect 
many of these, you cannot lay down pub- 
licity as a principle on which women should 
be forbidden to speak in public. The prin- 
ciple won’t hold.” 

“There is a principle which will hold 
against their preaching, though,” said Juli- 
us. ~‘*Paul is explicit against that.” 

“The principle here would be,” said;Theo. 
‘‘women must follow the injunctions of 
Paul. One of these is, ‘Let a woman obey 
her husband in all things.’ What if he 
commanded her to do what her conscience 
tells her is wrong? Shall she obey?” 

“Of course not,” said Julius. 





“Then your principle does not hold,” 
said Theo. ‘‘Plenty of cases might be sup- 
posed in which a woman should refuse obe- 
dience to her husband. Her own conscience, 
as you allow, is higher authority than her 
husband’s command, and, of course, than 
any other man’s. Her conscience is her 

de, a8 a@ man’s conscience 1s his guide; 
else she is not an accountable being. He 
should respect the decisions of hers, as she 
should respect the decisions of his, Zor no 
one will say that women are less conscien- 
tious than men, or less keen in their moral 
perceptions. Were man’s conscience and 
moral sense intended to serve for himself 
and woman, why was she endowed with 
these? The principle is, then, that, if a 
woman feels it her duty to preach, no man 
is justified in forbidding her. It might be 
added that a woman is as likely as a man to 
be spiritually illumined, and to be made the 
medium of adivine message. Should he 
not beware lest he quench the Spirit, thrust 
back the divine message? 

“If, then, the principle is true that wom- 
an is an accountable being and must decide 
for herself, why not trust it? Why are 
we men so eager to tender to woman the 
offer of our consciences and our moral 
peserp Sens, as if ours were superior to 

ers, saying constantly, ‘We don’t think 
you should do thus and so. We don’t think 
you need to know this or that? when we 
are not called upon to decide?” 

“But suppose,” asked Julius, ‘‘that a 
woman thinks it her duty to mix in public 
affairs?” 

“That has not a pleasant sound,” said 
Theo. ‘Yet. after all, what are public af- 


fairs but private affairs bundied together i 


for convenience in handling? Should a 
neighborhood of say three families desire a 
school for its children, the men and women 
together would select the teacher. The 
mother who had not sufficient interest in 
the selection to expressan opinion would 
be thought blamably indifferent. Should 
50, or 100, or 500 families desire schools, 
men and women together should select the 
teachers, or choose the persons to select 
them. Women who decline are blamably 
indifferent. Dropping slips of paperin a 
box is an easy way of choosing such per- 
sons, and I really believe that, if this were 
not called voting, nobody would object to 
it. For it does seem as if the mothers who 
have borne and reared the children should 
have a voice in the selection of teachers, 
choice of studies, methods of school man- 
agement. By what right do men (often 
men chosen for political reasons) thrust 
themselves between mother and children 
and say, ‘We'll attend to all this.’ Allow- 
ing then, as you have allowed, that wom- 
an’s own conscience is higher authority for 
her than any man’s dictum, and acknowl- 
edging, as we both must acknowledge, that 
a@ mother is the natural ian of her 
children, it follows that, if but just one 
woman feels it a duty, and claims it as her 
privilege to concern herself in school mat- 
ters, even to the extent of dropping a 
name in a ballot box, all the men in the 
country have no moral right to hinder her. 
Their legal right to do sois based on a 
moral wrong, and cannot stand, There, 
then, we have at least one sure principle. 
It is as broad as humanity. Men and wom- 
en possess equally the right to decide for 
themselves questions of duty. 
Assy Morton Draz. 





TO “A FRIEND.” 

Allow me to say, madame, that your re- 
marks in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Sept. 12, 
on the “principal reason why competent 
workers avoid domestic service,” hit the 
nail on the head with great squareness. 
Any impartial observer will be painfully 
struck by the cold and inhumane manner 
and mental attitude which women—all re- 
fined consideration toward their friends— 
will use toward servants. One of the love- 
liest women in America said to me once; 
“TI was at Brook Farm when I was eighteen; 
I have always been glad of it. ‘Some things 
got burned into me there that never would 
out of me. For instance, I have never been 
able to speak to a servant in the tone com- 
monly used. it comes from the way in 
which common work was regarded there. 
You could not ask George Ripley to bring 
in a load of wood, or Nathaniel Hawthorne 
to draw a pail of water, in the tone in 
which ladies usually ask those services.” 
Are Christian people willing that the grad- 
uates of Brook Farm should be the only 
people on record who have treated labor 
and laborers as if they remembered who 
onve ‘‘took upon Himself the form of a ser- 
vant?” STacy. 





WHAT LIVES DO. 


This quotation from one of the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks’s sermons is now going the 
rounds of the religious press: “It is the 
lives, like the stars, which simply pour 
down on us the calm light of their bright 
and faithful being, up to which we look, 
and out of which we gather the deepest 
calm and courage. No man or woman of 
the humblest sort can really be strong, gen- 
tle, pure and good, without the world be- 
ing better for it, without somebody being 
helped and comforted by the very existence 
of that goodness,” 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Princess Loutse is expected to sail from 
Liverpool for Canada November 11. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has prepared 
a new lecture which will be called ‘The 
Boy of To-day.” 


Mrs. FLORENCE A. Grawam has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Western Union 
telegraph officeat Auburn, the position hav- 
ing been made vacant by the death of her 
husband. 


Miss Hripa Montaxpa, who lately visit- 
ed her Royal Highness at Ottawa, and who 
has just sold a painting of a scene in Ven- 
ice for $800, is a particular protégée and 
friend of the Princess Louise. 


Mrs. LeanperR K. Sronz, of Chicago, 
represented the Ohicago Times during the 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in this city, 
and sent to that journal daily reports of 
the salient points of discussion. 


Miss Anna E. Dicxrnson will visit Bos- 
ton this month, being quite in need of rest 
and change after her long months of work 
on the play completed for Miss Davenport 
and the tragedy of ‘Esther Arnim,” in 
whose title réle we shall hope to see Miss 
Dickinson herself during the season. 


Mrs. Saran K. Bouton, of the editorial 
staff of the Boston Congrgationalist was an 
attendant at the ‘‘Social Science” meeting 
in Saratoga last week. Mrs. Bolton, who is 
as lovely and refined as she is eminently 
gifted, is also a contributor to the New 
York Independent. 


Mrs. ELLEN H. Watwortt, of Saratoga, 
is a lady eminent in science. Her paper on 
‘‘Field Work for Amateurs,” read before 
the American Amateur Art Society in this 
city, was one of the fine and thoughtful pa- 
pers before the Association. In her elegant 
Saratoga home Mrs. Walworth is the devot- 
ed wife, mother, and the graceful hostess, 
as well as the woman eminent in geological 
science. 


Mrs. Heten M. Covear, of Lafayette, 
Ind., says in the column of the Daily Couri- 
er entitled ‘‘Bric-a-Brac,” edited by her: 
“The political party that will to-day espouse 
the cause of Equal Suffrage, will, in histo- 
tory be the party of “human rights,” and 
will be accorded equal honor with that 
other great party that espoused and won 
the freedom of the African slave.” 


Miss FLorRENcE C. Perkins and Miss 
EmMA PERKINS are teaching in the High 
School, at Cleveland, Ohio, at good salaries. 
Both of these young ladies graduated at 
Vassar College as valedictorians, both be- 
lieve in Woman Suffrage, and both are 
deeply interested in the temperance and 
other reforms. They are the daughters of 
Rev. Sarah M. Perkins, and early imbibed, 
in an intelligent and happy home, the prin- 
ciples of freedom and philanthropy. 


Mrs. Mary Biam Moopy, M.D., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., was the first woman who 
graduated at the Buffalo Medical College. 
Dr. Moody has a large practice in Buffalo, 
and has made some distinguished attain- 
ments in science. She is a member of the 
American Amateur Art Society, and was 
present at the late meeting in Boston. She 
is a woman of artistic as well as scientific 
tastes. Mrs. Blair, the mother of Mrs. 
Moody, was a writer of very graceful verse, 
which has appeared in the Ladies’ Repository 
of Cincinnati. 


Mrs. C, A. Piimprton, of Cincinnati, the 
wife of the assistant editor of the Cincinnati 
Commercial, has made some ceramic discov- 
eries of importance in the art world. Mrs. 
Plimpton is an artist, whose years of study 
in Europe and natural talent, have com- 
bined to give her fine power in oils, and 
water colors. It is the same truth of outline 
and delicate touch that she has brought to 
ceramic decoration, in a new and original 
style, by a combination of claysin lieu of 
paints. The results are unique and beauti- 
ful. 


CouNTESS VON HATZEFLD is the daugh- 
ter of Baroness Hegeman-Lindencrone, wife 
of the Danish Minister at Washington, by 
that distinguished lady’s first marriage 
with Mr. Charles Moulton. She was edu- 
cated with very great care, is known for 
her grace and accomplishments, and has 
been married nearly a dozen years. Her 
husband is now about to divorce her, for 
no other reason than that he has a chance 
of promotion at the imperial court of Ger- 
many, and the Empress Augusta will re- 
ceive there no one who has any connection, 
by either blood or marriage, with the stage, 
and the unfortunate lady’s grandmother was . 
a music-teacher and an actress. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. g 
LILIAN ADELAIDE NEILSON. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 
(8-15-1880. } 

While the lilies bend above her, 
Look your last, O frierid or lover! 
While the dim light, fading, lies 
Gently on the tired eyes, 

And the waving grasses keep 
Watch above her silent sleep, — 
While the English daisies yet 
Linger over Juliet,— 

While the lillies lear above her, 
Look your last, O friend or lover! 


Not for her the summer's close 
Breaks the calm of that repose, 
Nevermore shall wind or wave 
Call her from that lonely grave. 
Angel of the Asphodel 

Guard the sleeper—all is well! 
O’er her rest the suns‘shall set, 
Dreamless rest of Juliet,— 
Holy starlight, still and calm, 
Hold her in its voiceless psalm. 


Sunny-tressed, fair Adelaide, 

In our hearts that grave is made. 
All her loveliness appears 

Only through a rain of tears. 
Only love and tenderness, 

Only prayers and mute caress, 
Only hearts that ne’er forget, 
Guard the grave of Juliet. 

Look your last, O friend or lover, 
Let the angels watch above her! 


oe 


THE DIVINE VOICE, 
BY D. M. MULOCK. 


In the hush of April weather, 

With the bees in budding heather, 

And the white clouds floating, floating, 
And the sunshine falling broad, 

While my children down the hill 

Run and leap, and I sit still,— 

Through the silence, through the silence, art 
Thou calling, O my God! 





= 
oe 


DINAH’S LESSON. 
BY 8. READE BROCTON. 


Faithful black Dinah, Sabbath tasks all ended, 
Hymn-book in hand, sat dowh to ponder; 

Her homely cares and the day’s lesson blended, 
As hill-top and the sunset, over yonder. 





“Our days am asd e grass!"’ her low voice quavered— 
Her hand, slow swaying, kept the time upon her 
knee; ° 
Then changed, and tones that never wavered 
Sang: “This old-time ‘ligion, it’s good enough fo’ 
me! 
It’s good fo’ de mo'ner; 
It’s good fo’ de sinner; 
It’s good fo’ de sinner, it’s good enough fo’ me!” 


Out through the open door, at Dinah’s singing, 
A golden robin, in the maple tree hard by, 

Swelled its round throat, that quivered, flinging 
Back answering strains of sweetest melody. 


And listening Dinah—on her face there grew a bright- 
" ening, 
As though the sun’s last beam was resting there; 
Or a free soul leaped out in eager lightening 
Of a long-borne and heavy weight of care. 


**Dis am de word de bressed Lord hab giben,” 
(And the dark hands were clasped in praise), 
“Dis am de message from the topmost Heaben: 
To lead de soul in his own 'pointed ways; 
De ways ob pleasantness an‘ peace, 
Where all am happy an’ all mo’nings cease; 
De yoke dat’s easy an’ de burden light, 
Where all am brightes’ day an’ no mo’ night; 
Beside still waters an’ de pastures green, 
Where on de faithful Shepherd’s bosom lean 
De tired ob de flock, an’ in his arms 
He folds de little lambs away from harms. 
Dis am de message, when we read it true, 
An’ not go huntin’ fo’ some harder t’ing to do. 


“Sing ob his love, sing ob his grace; 

Song answers song, as face to face. 

De burnin’ lamps light up de gloom, 

An’ make al! bright within de room; 

De happy Christian brings de love 

Right down to earf, from Heaben above; 

De mo’ning Christian holds de grave 

Between de love an’ power to save; 

Shows us de worm an’ mold’ring dus’, 

De wage ob sin, deserved an’ jus’; 

Blows out de lights, lets in de gloom, 

Makes it so dark within de room 

Dat Satan, with his lurking stride, 

Can fin’ out plenty place to hide! 
Sing, Christian, sing! De songs to earf am giben, 
Jus’ de faintest echo ob dat comin’ Heaben! 
Sing, sinner, sing! De heart dat’s filled wid song 
Can't be de hiding place ob dat ole Satan long. 
Dat was de message de Lord sent down to me, 
By dat little singin’ robin, out in de maple tree. 


**An’ dere’s many a lesson comes as nigh, 
Ebery day, but we pass dem by. 
We say ‘Our Father,’ an’ bow de head, 
Fold de hands, an’ wait to be led. 
Oh! we earf.chilluns looks so low! 
Oh! we earf-chilluns learns so slow!” 

— Independent. 
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THE LOOM OF LIFE. 
‘All day, all night, I can hear the jar 
Of the loom of life, and near and far 
It thrills with its deep and muffled sound, 
As tireless the wheels go always round, 


Busily, ceaselessly goes the loom, 

In the light of day and the midnight’s gloom; 
And the wheels are turning early and late, 
And the woof is wound in the warp of fate. 


Click, click!—there’s a thread of love woven in; 
Click, click!—another of wrong and sin; 

What a checkered thing this life will be 

When we see it unrolled in eternity! 


When shall this wonderful web be done? 

In a thousand years, perhaps, or one. 

Or to-morrow! Who knoweth? Not you norI; 
Bat the wheels turn on and the shuttles fly. 


Ah, sad-eyed weavers, the years are slow; 
But each one is near the end, I know; 
And soon the last thread shall be woven in— 
God grant it be love instead of sin. 


Are we spinners of good in this life-web—say? 
Do we furnish the weaver a thread each day? 
It were better then, O, my friend, to spin 

A beautiful thread than a thread of sin, 





; shall not be able to hire you after this 

, George,” said a pale, delicate looking 

‘woman toa boy about fourteen years old 

who had been in the habit of getting her 

wood and water for her. “I find I cannot 

spare the money, and I shall have to try 
and do the work myself.” 

She said this in a very sad tone of voice; 
so sad that almost any one would have no- 
ticed it. But George Burch did not notice 
it, or the sad look in her face when she said 
it. The only thought in his mird was that 
he should lose the twenty-five cents a week 
he had been earning. 

“Why? Don’t I suit! 
as anybody, I guess.” 

“Oh, yes, you don’t ask any too much, 
and you do your work well. But the rea- 
son is only that I cannot spare the money, 
as small as thesum is. I hope you can 
find something else to do to take the place 
of this, I am sure. I wishI could keep 
you, for I am afraid drawing the water is 
going to be almost too much for me. Here 
is the money, George.” 

As he took the money and turned to go, 
Mrs. Noble called to him: 

“George, I guess I shall have to get you 
to bring me an extra pail of water. I may 
feel too tired to get it myself in the morn- 
ing. Here are three cents extra for it.” 

George took the three cents as a matter of 
course, and listened with satisfaction to 
hear them drop down into his pantaloons 
pocket with the other money he had just re- 
ceived. 

After he had gone Mrs. Noble seated her- 
self before her fire with a heavy heart. It 
was a gray November afternoon, and she 
felt more lonely than usual. She felt sick, 
too, and she wondered how, with her fail- 
ing strength, she should be able to bring 
water from the well, split her kindlings, 
aad do the other work which George had 
been doing for her. She wished that she 
had spared a few cents more and got him to 
cut a few more kindlings, for it seemed to 
her she needed a day or two to get up cour- 
age enough to do it herself. 

Perhaps it seems strange to most of you 
that it sould seem such a burden to her— 
work that to you would seem so light. 
But Mrs. Noble had never drawn a pail of 
water or split a stick of wood. She had 
until recently had plenty of money and ser- 
vants to help her. But within a short time 
death took from her her husband and only 
child. Misfortunes of various kinds, which 

boys and girls would not care to stop and 
read about, reduced her large property to a 
very small one, and the small one to an in- 
come so small as to hardly support her com- 
fortably. After the death of her husband 
she removed to the litlle village of ——, 
and occupied alone the cottage of which I 
have spoken. Tears filled her eyes as she 
thought of the past, of the dear ones now 
gone, of the far distant home of her youth, 
and of her present condition of loneliness 
and poverty. She had a brother, she sup- 
posed, somewhere in the world, but she 
knew not where. He had left home many 
years before, during some family trouble, 
and had never made known his where- 
abouts. He was probably dead. So, be- 
cause she had no relatives, no special friend 
to whom she could go for help, and no 
money to spare for hiring her work done, 
she must try, sick or well, to do it herself. 
Little did George Burch think what a sor- 
rowing heart he was leaving, although tears 
were in her eyes when she bade him good- 
by. Perhaps we ought not to expect a boy 
of his age to feel or show sympathy for 
suchaone. Still, I can so easily call to 
mind one of his age, now gone from earth, 
who would bave been melted to tears by her 
tears, and would have exclaimed, eagerly: 

‘“‘Never mind the money, Mrs. Noble, I 
will get the wood and water for nothing.” 

So there has been such a boy; and I 
know there are more. But George Burch 
was of another sort, and it must not be 
wondered at. From his earliest childhood 
he had been taught to get a!l he could and 
to keep it. 

‘Make every cent you can, Georgie,” his 
father would say, ‘‘and there’s nothing to 
hender ye from being as rich as any of 
em.” 

‘hat had been his motto, though as yet 
he had not made himself very rich by it. 
He had, however, a good house and all that 
he needed. George seemed to be born with 
a love for money. He would never lose a 
chance to make a cent if he could help it. 
He was willing to work, and to work hard, 
not because he loved to work, although he 
really did love work better than study, but 
because he loved the money the work 
would bring. He was always ready to lose 
a half-day’s school for a few cents; and it 
was generally remarked by his schoolmates 
when he was absent, ‘‘George is out making 
a cent.” George was never known to work 
for nothing. ‘‘No pay, no work,” was his 
way of repeating the motto. When a 
beightbor wanted him to do an errand he 
had no hesitation in asking, ‘‘How much do 
you expect to give?” and if he found that 
he was expected to do it for nothing, even 
if it were right in his way, he always in- 
vented some excuse for not doingit. ‘‘Don’t 


I work as cheap 





catch me working for nothing,” he would 





So, of course, he had no idea of working 
for Mrs. Noble for nothing. 

A few days after this, George and several 
other boys were playing in the yard edjoin- 
ing Mrs. Noble’s. Suddenly one of them 
shouted: 

‘See ole Mis’ Noble! 
nice to get a pail of water, ain't she? 
her gloves!” 

“I should think she was goin’ to meet- 
in’,” added another. ‘Hope she won't 
catch cold!” 

‘No danger o’ that,” said a third. ‘Pity 
she hadn’t a buffalo-robe to wrap ‘round 
her head, on top of her big white shaw). 
She’d make a good scarecrow; wouldn’t 
she, boys?” 

At this the boys joined in a hearty laugh. 

“1 thought you did her chores, George,” 
said a pale, slender boy, who had aot yet 
spoken. 

‘‘Well, I did as long as she could pay; 
but when the money stopped | stopped. 
You know I ain’t one of the kind that 
works for nothin’. Nosir; you don’t catch 
me doing that. I ain’t so fond of work as 
all that.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Noble was struggling 
very hard to turn the heavy crank of the 
well. The cool November air made her 
shiver, and caused her face to grow whiter 
than ever. Besides, she had heard part of 
the remarks the boys had made, and she 
felt as if she must look very ridiculous. 
Her only thought in wrapping up so much 
was to protect herself from the cold, know- 
ing by hard experience how she shuuld have 
to suffer from any exposure, The nearer 
the bucket of water drew to the curb the 
heavier it grew; and as she stopped to lift 
it over, in order to pour it into her pail, her 
strength failed her, and she casta wistful 
look toward the boys. That look was not 
lost on Ned Ingalls, the boy to whom 
George Burch had been giving his ideas 
about ‘‘workin’ for nothin’.” With one 
bound he cleared the low fence which sepa- 
rated the yards, and, seizing the crank, he 
said: 

‘Here, Mrs. Noble, let me lift the pail 
over. It is too heavyfor you. I will carry 
it in, too.” 

“Oh, thank you, dear! but I don’t like to 
trouble you. I find it hard, though, I con- 
fess, to get it in myself.” 

‘It is no trouble at all. 
bringing water.” 

So he carried it in and put it in its place 
by the sink. 

“Thank you very much,” said Mrs. 
Noble. ‘‘George Burch used to do this 
work for me; but lately I have been trying 
to do it myself. But it is quite an under- 
taking for me to get a pail of water. I find 
Ihave to wrap up as much as if I were go- 
ing a long distance.” 

‘1 will come over and draw what water 
you need. I live near, and it will only take 
a few minutes.” 

‘*] should like to have you, but I cannot 
afford to pay you. I gave George up for 
want of money.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to do it for pay. I 
will do itfor nothing. I have plenty of 
time before and after schoo!.” 

So, without waiting for Mrs. Noble to 
express her thanks, he bade her good-night 
and went away. 

Ned Ingalls’s mother was a widow. She 
was glad to get employment to help support 
her family, and to keep Ned at school. 
She did all the sewing she could get, and 
frequently took in washing and ironing. 
So, really, Ned could less afford to work for 
nothing than George Burch and many of 
his other boy-companions. But, with all 
her work and all her poverty, she never 
lost a chance to teach her children to be 
kind to others, and to lend a helping hand 
whenever they could. 

‘*You will never lose anything by doing 
for others,” she would often say. ‘Don’t 
expect to be paid always in dollars and 
cents.” 

George Burch was surprised when he 
found that Ned was doing Mrs. Noble’s 
work. 

“That’s pretty queer,” said he, angrily. 
“She said she turred me off because she 
couldn’t afford to pay, and now she’s gone 
and hired you. I’m glad, now, that I took 
three cents for that extra pail of water. I 
set out not to charge anything, but then I 
thought I'd better get all I could. That’s 
father’s way, and mine, too. He says I’m 
a chip of the old block, and I guess I am. 
Ha! Ha! Ha! I’m glad she didn’t get nothin’ 
out o’ me but what she paid for. I s’pose 
you work cheaper. How much do you 
charge her?” 

“Nothing,” replied Ned. ‘It doesn’t 
take long to get what little wood and water 
she uses, and she looked so sorter sick 1 
told her I’d do it for nothing, as long as she 
couldn’t afford to pay.” 

‘Do it for nothin’! Well, you are a fool. 
All right. Go ahead. Guess you’ll get 
sick enough of it before winter’s over. I 
s’pose you'll shovel for nothin’, and go to 
the post-office for nothin’, and go after yeast 
for nothin’, and do everything else she 
wants done, for nothin.’ Well, I hope 
you'll lay up money. The bank won't be 
apt to bust while you are so prosperous. 
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.George Burch, in particular, 





winter was over. In fact, as time passed, 
he liked it better and better. Although he 
did shovel, and go to the post-office, and go 
after yeast, he did not fee! as if he did it for 
nothing. He felt doubly paid when he 
came in, perhaps out of a drifting snow- 
storm, to meet her pleasant face, and to see 
her point smilingly to an extra plate on the 
little tea-table, which she had drawn close 
up to the fire, and to hear her sweet voice 
say: 
‘That plate is for you, dear. You must 
havea cup of tea with me to-night; and 
here are some doughnuts which I made 
purposely for you.” 

Then, after supper, she would help him 
with his lessons, explaining all the difficult 
portions until she made them clear to him. 
This last was a great help to Ned, and he 
progressed so rapidly at school as to excite 
the wonder of his teacher and classmates. 
wondered 
what had given Ned Ingalls such a start. 
But Ned and Mrs. Noble knew. So, al- 
though she had not money to pay Ned for 
the work he did, she had many ways of 
helping him. It was she who knit his mit- 
tens, although it was often done with yarn 
raveled from stockings her husband used to 
wear. It was her delight to make him pret- 
ty neckties from bits of bright silk she had 
in the house. Then they had nice talks 
about Ned’s future prospects, and many a 
cheery game of checkers and backgammon; 
and often, in the midst of their enjoyment, 
Mrs. Noble would exclaim: 

“Why, Neddie, I don’t know what I 
should do without you. But it doesn’t 
seem right to have you doing my work for 
nothing.” 

“I don’t do it for nothing; I think I am 
over-paid every week; so if you are suited 
I am sure J ought to be.” 

And so the weeks went by, and the 
months went by, and even the years went 
by, and little was said about Ned’s doing 
the work, except an occasional inquiry 
from George Burch, in a rather. sneering 
way, if he still enjoyed ‘‘working for noth- 
in’. ” 

But this state of things could not go on. 
At the end of two years, George and Ned 
both left school to go to work. George 
went into the factory, and Ned got a place 
as clerk in a book-store on smaller wages. 
But he thought he should have some 
chance to study there, and though he had 
said nothing about it to any one beside his 
mother and Mrs. Noble, he hada strong 
idea of trying to work his way through 
college. About this time a telegram came 
to Mrs. Noble, informing her that her 
brother was dead, and urging her immedi- 
ate presence in New York. So she closed 
the cottage and went away, and he missed 
her very much. But after a few weeks she 
came back, bringing with her a little girl, 
the only child of her brother. 

Ere long it was rumored that the Widow 
Noble had bought the cottage where she 
lived. Soon additions began to be made to 
it. It was painted, and ap ornamental 
fence was put around it. New and hand- 
some furniture arrived, and many signs 
pointed to the conclusion that the widow 
had had a fortune left her. And so she 
had. Her brother had left a large proper- 
ty, which was divided between his only sis- 
ter and his child, whom he confided to her 
care. But the greatest sensation of all was 
produced when it was announced that Ned 
Ingalls had left his place of employment, 
and, afterafew months at the Academy, 
was to enter college. 

“IT don’t see how you’ve managed to save 
money enough to go to college,” said 
George Burch to him one day. ‘‘It’s going 
to take a big lot, and you can’t be earning 
much while you’re there.” 

**No, I shall not have much time to earn 
anything then. But to tell you the truth, 
George, I laid up a lot while I was working 
Sor nothing!” — Liszeie Chase Deering, in 
Christuan Union. 
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AMONG THE CATSKILLS. 





Epitor JoURNAL:—Items of my exper- 
ience during a short time spent among the 
Catskills, may interest your readers. We 
embarked from New York at 9 A. M., on 
the “Vibbard,” for our long sail up the 
beautiful Hudson. The views of the Palis- 
ades, West Point, Stony Point, and the 
mountains, looming up before us like an 
immense cloud, were magnificent, almost 
enough so to compensate for the burned 
faces from which we still suffer, as the re- 
sult of the combined, but ineffectual efforts, 
of sun, wind and sea, to send us from the 
deck into the saloon. 

On our arrival, we were dismayed by 
finding the rooms all full, but our landlady 
told us lodgings could be had in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, while we could still 
board with her. We found two small 
rooms Hardly the size of an ordinary state- 
room, no other outlet but the stairway, so 
that to enter each other’s rooms we must 
cross the hall, Here we were annoyed by 
June-bugs all night, and after three in the 
morning, when the working portion of the 
house commenced operations, we had very 





of the rooms had been previously engaged 

We could only find rooms away from th 
boarding house. ‘The first one we saw Was 
an attic with two double beds. It smey 
like a garret, and looked like a barn, so we 
decided to go home, when the hostess offer. 
ed to take it herself, giving her own room 
up tous. That would only accommodate 
two, but, seeing a sofa bed in a very smal] 
room near the other, we took that algo, 
They proved to be altogether too small fo; 
convenience, for we could only open oy; 
trunk half way, and as to seeing ourselyeg 
in the one looking-glass, it was abso!utely 
impossible. But my friends said 1 nee4 
have no regrets on that account, as I should 
certainly be disappointed if I could see my. 
self. Both rooms opened into the maip 
room of the house, and as the week's iron. 
ing had been done there in the afternoon, jt 
seemed suffocating. 

The first night, my daughter came ryp. 
ning from her small room into ours, saying 
there was a bat on the curtain by her bed. 
side. We took a light and hunted for the 
bat, which had vanished, and there was no 
more trouble that night. 

The next night, asI had been rather inju- 
dicious)y entertained by my hostess, with 
the account of her killing a snake in front 
of the window of my sleeping room that 
day, I had no sound repose. The next 
night we were all made nervous by a mouge 
jumping from under the pillows, as we were 
retiring. Then, when we were dozing off, 
we heard a tipsy man singing under ow 
windows, and as he stopped and then sang 
again at intervals, we concluded he must 
be lying on the step of the front door. We 
called to our hostess, but she being half 
asleep said she thought the singing was 
caused by the dreams of her husband, who 
often sang and talked in his sleep. We had 
been too much frightened for slumber. 

The next night as we sat in'the main room 
a large bat came gyrating about us, until we 
all ran away leaving him and the hostess in 
possession of the premises. . 

Suffice it to say, our nights were miserable 
but our days very pleasant. One day we 
rodeto Jefferson, another to High Falls, 
where we paid ten cents each to descend the 
steps with alpen-stocks, toa boat, for the use 
of which to sail around the pond and up 
to the Falls, we paid twenty-five cents more. 
It seemed, as we looked up, impossible that 
nature could have formed so perfect a basin 
out of the rocks, but as if it must have been 
blasted and worked by men. We had 1 
fine ride and sail about the Falls, and enjoy- 
ed the day much. 

Another day we rode to Cairo, but the 
roads were so dusty and rocky as to mat 
the enjoyment, although the views from 
the carriage were beautiful. ‘‘Roundtop” 
was just at our side, and the Mountain- 
house although at a long distance, seemed 
very near us, 

Our short stay in the country has taugh 
us to be less conservative than ever, and to 
appreciate, more than ever our city privi- 
leges and modern improvements. 

L. F. F, 
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VACATION SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN. 

Epiron JouRNAL:—A vacation school 
has been held this summer in Ward 9, Bos 
ton. The success of the undertaking has 
been such that the comniunity should 
informed of what has been accomplished. 
A lady, a teacher in one of our public 
schools, went early in the spring to the sec 
retary of the committee for Ward 2, saying 
she wished to teach a free school for the 
poor children of Wards 8 and 9, during the 
two months of midsummer vacation. She 
had become convinced that the long sul 
mer vacation was very demoralizing to chil 
dren between the ages of five and tweltt 
years, and especially bard for their mothers, 
who could not keep them from the streets 
where they often find wrong companions, 
and become ill from eating bad fruit. This 
lady, Miss V., said she would gladly teach 
such a school three hours every morning if 
the expenses could be paid. The secretaty 
expostulated, trying to convince her that 
she needed rest, but the only reply was that 
she had determined to do it, and pecunialy 
assistance was all that was required. 4? 
plication was then made to a member? 
the school committee for the use of the 
school-house at the corner of Pinckney 8% 
Anderson Streets, which was not oy 
granted, but every possible aid was give? 
by the gentleman to whom the appeal W4 
made. His friendly codperation made é 
whole labor comparatively easy. All the 
money needed ($100.00) was raised among 
the residents of Ward 9, and when we 60” 
sider the good that was done, we feel sty 
that the secretary was obliged to work 8 
hard to raise this in very small sums, While 
projects for one day’s amusement for chil 
dren, or the giving away of soup in winter 
both plans of questionable efficacy, cost th 
community of Boston, three and four thov 
sand dollars each. Sewing, music, 
oral instruction were the occupations of 
children. 

The school opened July 6th with twel¥? 
children; the next day forty-four came; 
one day there were ninety; at last, the aver 
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ee oe . 
attendance proved to be sixty children, 
and the names of 285 stand on the record 
pooks as the whole number of those who 
came once Or oftener. There were both 
girls and boys, and one-half were colored 
jldren. 
ean were several volunteer teachers, all 
working with a will, and two paid assist- 
ants, one for the: sewing department, and 
one for the school. 

A good strict rule was made that the 
children should come clean, and one point, 
at least, was gained by the vacation school, 
that all the children who came to it were 
washed once a day. The only study re- 
quired from the pupils during the summer 
was committing to memory poetry or dia- 
jogues to be spoken at the exhibitions of 
the school on the last day when the parents 
were invited. But the singing was the 

reat feature; the voices of the children 
could be heard as soon as one turned into 
Pinckney Street, and their enjoyment in it 
was unbounded. 

The exhibition was held August 27th, in 
the vestry of the church for colored people 
(Rev. Mr. Hunter), on Chestnut Street. 
Every seat was occupied. Seventy of the 
children were present. They behaved -e- 
markably well, and spoke well. Twenty- 
five pieces were given, including five dia- 
jogues. The next morning at ten, A. M., 
sixty-five children, to whom tickets had 
been given, came to the school-room for 
their parting gifts. The children seemed 
perfectly happy, and had a feast of good 
things. Several of the mothers expressed 
their gratitude. 

“J can only say,” writes the lady upon 
whom the whole labor devolved, ‘‘it has 
peen the happiest vacation I have ever had. 
I did not do the hard work (This probably 
refers to the necessary begging). Surely I 
bave had everything to help me.” 

We wish that another summer may see 
yacation schools in every ward. They 
ought not to be taught by the regular 
teachers, because very few persons could 
bear the strain. This experiment proves 
that young women could be found, how- 
ever, who would be glad of the occupation 
anda small salary. The idea that long va- 
cations are bad is often formed by other 
parents besides the very poor, and little 
summer schools for the wise occupation of 
children are growing up at the seashore, 
and among the hills. What a necessity they 
must be, then, for those children whose 
only recreation is to be found in the hot 
streets among reeking smells and unhealthy 
fruit! 

CoMMITTEE FOR ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 


A MOTHER AND DAUGHTERS. 


I once met (it was at a garden party) a 
clergyman’s wife—a graceful, accomplished 
woman—who introduced her three daugh- 
ters, all so much after the mother’s type, 
that I could not help admiring them. 

“Yes,” she said, with a tender pride, ‘I 
think my girls are nice girls. And so use- 
ful, too. We are not rich, and we have 
nine children. So we told the elder girls 
that they would have either to turn out and 
earn their bread abroad, or stay at home 
and do the work ofthe house. They chose 
the latter. We keep no servant—only a 
char woman to scour and clean. My girls 
take it by turns to be cook, house-maid and 
parlor-maid. In the nursery, of course 
[happy mother who could say ‘of course!’] 
they are all in all to their little brothers and 
sisters,” 

“But how about education?” I asked. 

“Oh, the work being divided among so 
many, we find time for lessons too. Some 
we can afford to pay for, and then the eld 
erteach the younger ones. Where there’s 
awill there’s a way. My girls are not igno- 
Tamuses, or recluses either. Look at them 
now,” 

And as I watched the gracious, graceful 
damsels, in their linen dresses and straw 
hats—home manufacture, but as pretty as 
any of the elegant toilettes there —I 
saW no want in them: quite the contrary. 
They looked so happy, too—so gay and at 
Case! 

“Yes,” answered the smiling mother, ‘‘it 
is because they were always busy. They 
hever have time to pet and mope, especial- 
ly about themselves. I do believe my girls 
are the merriest and happiest girls alive.” 

I could well imagine it.—Mrs. Muloch- 
Craik, in Bazar. 
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A LITTLE TALK TO COUNTRY FOLK. 

We have often noticed, and once before 
€xpressed, our surprise at the little use 
made of out-doors by a majority of country 
People, except asa place to workin. The 
idea of getting rest and enjoyment, comfort 
and delight, out of it, seems to be tacitly 
abandoned to city folks. There are many 
Communities, even in New England, where 
‘Woman is looked upon as either shiftless 
or “queer,” if she takes her book and seeks 
‘sheltered nook under some favorite tree, 
of goes to the woods for the simple pleasure 
of seeing the trees, ferns, mosses and lich- 
ens, or to make the acquaintance of a new 
bird. To climb a lofty ridge just to see a 
Sunset isa strange use of time and energy. 
A pail of blackberries will warrant such an 
€Xcursion, but not the mere “notion” -of 





seeing, or hearing, or smeliing anything 
under the sun. 

Every country house ought to have its 
“best room” out-of-doors in the pleasant 
weather, from June to October; but how 
few farmers ever utilize a grove or plant a 
clump of trees for such a purpose. A few 
hours’ work in the spring, in “‘slicking up.” 
—a swing hung for the children and a few 
cheap hammocks for the older members of 
the family—some permanent seats fixed un- 
der the trees—will transform a little grove 
into a bower of delights. 

Of course we can anticipate the ready re- 
tort, that farmers and their families have 
something to doin the summer season be- 
sides swinging in hammocks or loafing un- 
der trees. We know thelife perfectly well; 
and all the more earnestly, because of this 
knowledge, we insist that there should be 
more comfort and repose and beauty 
brought into it. 

Season your toil with a few cheap and 
common luxuries, if you cannot afford the 
greater ones, good friends, and see how it 
improves the relish. Do not think of out- 
doors as simply a place to work and grow 
crops in, but as God’s beautiful world, in 
which to grow healthy and happy and wise. 
Some people go through life as though they 
had no members but hands and feet, and no 
organ but a mouth—no mission but to ‘‘get 
a living,” and no way to live except by eat- 
ing. Give the eyes and ears and nose a 
chance,—and above all; that to which all 
senses should minister: the mind and soul. 
Do not be cribbed, cabined and confined, 
with “‘all out-doors” at your disposal.—Ae- 
lected. 
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UNKINDNESS TO CHILDREN. 


I was much struck by a short paragraph, 
in a recent number of the WomaAn’s Jour- 
NAL, wherein a mother was properly reproved 
for allowing a friend to teaze her child. 

Grown people are often very fond of teaz- 
ing children; and the reason, I believe, is 
this simply. When we find anyone foolish 
enough, or young enough, to be vexed by a 
trifle which would not vex us, we imagine 
that we have a right to pull bis feelings to 
pieces. To annoy a sensible person, we 
must say or do something wrong, or at least, 
unconventional; but silly people, and chil- 
dren will be ‘‘put out” by things that have 
no real harm in them, and so we think that 
we are doing no harm. It would be about 
as reasonable to throw any one into the wa- 
ter because he had not, like ourselves, 
learned to swim. 

Children were never intended to be mere 
playthings, fit only for the amusement of 
their elders. They are meant to develop 
into rational beings; and I am thoroughly 
convinced that to take advantage of a child’s 
being ‘“‘silly,” is the surest way to make it 
remain so. C. ELMER BROOKE. 

Sept. 4, 1880. 
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A MISTAKEN IDEA. 

What a mistaken idea most men have in 
regard to a Woman Suffragist! One would 
think when men are so advanced in other 
things, they certainly ought to be in this 
one. But no; they still maintain the same 
idea of an advanced woman as they had 
fifty years ago. 

Of course an advanced woman could not 
be one bit pretty. No pretty woman could 
be a Suffragist or a blue stocking. It must 
be only homely women, who could not find 
men to pity them in their loneliness and 
homeliness. 

It is a foregone couclusion with the ma- 
jority of mankind, that the Suffragist must 
be masculine in appearance. They think 
if she aims to be equal to men, she must 
lose her identity as a woman, and become 
as they are. She could not possibly be re- 
fined, and advocate Woman’s Rights. In 
man’s opinion, an advanced woman must 
be angular, sharp-featured, have a harsh 
rasping voice, and no style about her; she 
must wear spectacles and eschew all the 
little fineries which make women pleasing 
to the eye. (At least that above is the de- 
scription | read in a Democratic paper, of 
an ‘‘advanced woman.’’) 

These are the opinions of almost all man- 
kind in regard to our advanced women. 
There are some men, who are liberal mind- 
ed enough to realize that beauty and Wom- 
an’s Rights can go hand-in-hand. Let 
me say to the dear fastidious creatures of 
the male sex, that the majority of Suffrag- 
ists of my acquaintance are anything but 
thin and angular. Allof them lay claim, 
and rightfully, to some good looks; some 
are really handsome. 

A large majority of these advanced wom- 
en are married. They did not consider it 
necessary to rémain single in order to main 
tain their equality and rights. It is not 
necessgry for all of them to wear eye-glasses. 
Women see, as a general rule, a great deal 
better than men. Itis not necessary for a 
woman to be careless of her personal ap- 
pearance because she aims for the high 
walks of life. An authoress need not be a 
sloven. Advanced women attend to a mat- 
ter which ranks higher in the heart of every 
true woman than all the fashions in the 
world—they are aiming for their lawful 
place in the world; and they will get it in 
the near future. 

A true woman, Suffragist or not, never 





neglects any of her womanly duties. She 
has a time for all things. She does not con- 
sider it necessary to slight things at home 
in order to be present at her club meetings. 
She does not read so long, nor talk so much 
as to have to appear at the table in unbe- 
coming attire. Nor does she have ink- 
smeared fingers. She knows how to hold a 
pen as well as any man, and there is no 
necessity for her to get ink on her fingers. 
By the time men have lived to be few years 
older, they will have changed their minds. 
Time works wonders; and in time our mas- 
culines will see as brilliant women, and as 
handsome ones, known as Woman Suffrag- 
ists, as they now see on the stage as actress- 
es and singers. But they are so obstinate, 
these men; we cannot convince them of this 
future. When it comes, however, we can 
snap our fingers at them and say: “‘I told 
you so.” C. Epna Wizson. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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SEND 
For Circular 
and Price list 
MISS C. BATES, 
129 Tremont Street, ° + BOSTON. 





EMANCIPATION WAISTS. 
wT 








[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





Ladies of Boston and vicinity are informed that 
the only genuine Emancipation Waists are made by 
the undersigned from patterns furnished us by the 
petentes, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and all others are an 
nfringement upon her rights. Prices as follows: 
Ready made, $1.75; to order, $2.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


I. D. ALLEN & CO,, 21 Winter Street, 
CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 


And ladies’ furnishing stores generally, and by the 
manufacturers, 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 


5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 





Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 





y 
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Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


L te 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W. Srow, treats of the 
pro yr hts of wives and widows. Fito. 30-08 
paid. Send ‘‘money orders” to Educatio: and 
dustrial Union, 4 Park street, » Mass. 
i7ly 








MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS! 





The Welcome Chorus, ($1, or doz. 
By W. 8, TILDEN. $ ope , 
This isa new and superior High School Song Book, 

with advanced elements, and a great variety of music, 

secular and sacred, to be sung in one, two or four 
pou. Mr. Tilden’s previous works have been high- 
iy approved. 


Song Bells. (50 cents.) By L. 0. EMERSON. 

No more attractive School Song Book has fora 
long time cqpeenes. It is not graded, and will do for 
any class. Great variety of songs, subjects selected 
with great skill, and music is of the best. 


Bocecacio. Comié opera by Suppe. lish Text 
by Dexter Smith. Puce, $3.00. - 

Mr. Smith has done a good work in freeing this fine 
and popular opera from objectional words, and it is 
a J in a state to be enjoyed by the American 
audiences. 





SIEBER’S ART OF SINGING AND VOGAL CULTURE. 
Price 50 cents. 


Books for Vocal Sag eey contain complete 
sets of exercises, and directions enough for the 
conchae 208 me Fnees. omy this little oo gives 

e “science” and reason for every step o rogress, 
is a standard work in Barope, and has Ae well 
translated by A.W. DOHN. A most practical and 
important essay. 


G2" Any book mailed for retail price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Choice New Books. 





Bark-Cabin on Kearsarge. By 


Edward A. Rand. Mingled with the adventures of 

the party are realistic descriptions of the scenery 

about Mt. Kearsarge. 

Square 16mo. Paper. Illust.....+++++0+ee+0+++$0.30 
a CS a ere 0 ceseoes 0.75 


Concord Guide Book. Edited 


by G. B. Bartlett. Descriptions of all the famous 
localities and noted personages in and about the old 
town of Concord, Mass. Illustrations of all historic 
oints of interest. 
2mo. Paper .....-+ eoeceoscecoces © tee sevesone $0.50 
“ COED . .cccccccccee ececceococes 


ested in this most fascinating of all New England 
towns. Special articles are contributed on various 
points of interest by the most conversant with the 
subject in hand. Forinstance, Mrs. Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop writes of her father’s house. Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn gives a very full sketch of the Alcott family, 
and also of the school of phiiosophy, with a pro- 
gramme for 1880. An account of thelibrary is writ- 
ten by Mr. Alfred Monroe, brother of the founder. 
Mr. Emerson is, of course, the center of interest, and 
an exquisite copy of his bust by Daniel Chester 
French is the most prominent illustration of the 
book.—Literary World. 


Divers Women. By Pansy and 


Mrs. Livingstone. 
16mo. Cloth. Ilust........scecessseeee - $1.50 
This is one of the most delightful books we have 
metin along time. Wecommend it most heartily to 
all as capital for the Sundayschool but better still to 
keep on your table to read and re-read in your leisure 
hours.— The Baptist. 


Might of Right, The. From 


Gladstone, with blography by the compiler. Intro- 
duction by Hon. John D. Long. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00 

“The title selected for this volume, the third of the 
“wy Minute Series, is peculiarly felicitous as ap- 
plied to the writings of the great Enghsh statesman 
and premier. It expresses rectly the principle 
which has controlled and guided his public career 
from the day when at the age of twenty-two, he made 
his maiden s h as a candidate for parlimentary 
honors, down to the time when he accepted from the 
hands of the queen for the second time, the highest 
political honor that can be held by an Englishman.’ 


Onward to the Heights of Life, 


By F.L.M. 12mo. Cloth. Illust...........06. $1.25 

This book is indeed refreshing. It is aot prosaic, 
dry or unreal. It is the kind of book this genera- 
tion needs, and unless we place them in the hands of 
our young people they will read the demoralizing 
trash that is flooding the country and filling the pris- 
ons and poor-houses,— Christian Advocate. 


Our Street. By Mrs. S. R. 


Graham Clark, author of Yensie Walton. 

TBO, COOER. TINGE. 00. vocccccccccccccsscccees 1.50 
The story is interesting, and not made less so by 

being a powerful plea for temperance. It portrays 

the trials and miseries which result from the use of 

intoxicating drinks, and is likely to make a lasting 

—— upon the minds of young readers.— 
é 


Roy’s Dory at the Sea-Shore. 


By Hdward A. Rand. A sequel to “Pushing Ahead.” 
Large 16mo. Cloth. Illust......... oes cveecces $1.25 


Pushing Ahead; or, Big Broth- 


er Dave. By Edward A. Rand. 

Large 16mo. Cloth. Illus. ... ssccccceseeceeee $1. 
A boy’s book, wholesome in tone and attractive in 

its incidents. The hero is a sharp, wide-awoke boy, 

who pushes his way through life without assistance. 

Boys may read this with pleasure and profit.—Port- 

land Transcript. 


Through Struggle to Victory. 


By A. B. Merservy. 

TBO. CUCM, TRG. occ ccccscces coscescesccss $0.80 
“*An earnest story. It will be helpful to all who 

are struggling to gain knowledge and to make them- 

selves useful.” 


Teacher’s Helper, The. 


Pansy. Among the topiceare: ‘Obscure Teaching,” 
‘*Unpreparedness of Teachers,” “Blackboard Helps,”’ 
“Siraplicity,”” “The Special End of Sabbath-School 
Teaching,” ‘“‘Beautifying the Schoolroom,”’ etc. 
Bind, Geet, Teves nd cecccaseccocicoctcoces $1.00 
“‘No writer of books in this country is better qual- 
ified to give advice to teachers than Pansy, and 
could the volume now before us be put into the 
hands of every one entrusted with the Scriptural 
teaching of children, and further, could its sugges- 
tions be carried into practice, the results would be 
surprising even to the most experienced of Sunday- 


School workers.” 
Three of Us, By Heckla. A 


charming story of three school girls won to a relig- 
ious life. 
BHO, Chet. Tbe cc cccccccgccepcecvecescens $1.00 


All our Books sent Postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 


ELLEN A. PIERSON. 
Teacher of Short-Hand Writing. 
HOTEL KRAMER 
84 Warrenton St., Boston Mass. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 

THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


ARTISTS MATGAIALS, i. ~i 


ail Weng dye 1] attended to, 





ar Teord fae hstiewy y 
D J 
594 Washington street, Boston ad ms 





EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and tho 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the 
and discipline of a large school. As a 
have shown themselves fully equal to the work, 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical 
Belles-Letters Scholars, part of whom have en 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
digtinetion, | t gith 

e number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the t year that it became nesessary 
to have some one to give them ‘ial care, 

The school, fortunately. obtained the aid of a lad 
who has had much experience in the manegement 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is alw 
— to —_ ane, to — sy — necessary 

or 'y dismissal, an render assistance in 
Detesy, gees gos Lerabuse, 

e new scholars sEneny reiatesed show that the 
number of young ladies will larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are p 
for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to y fay course of life. 

Some come only as ECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are Fren 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Anc’ 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shaks: . In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each janguage. 

They will have the exclusive use of-the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week The lessons in gym 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stud- 
1e8 for which she pays not less than $15 a quesiee. 

The faery tape ng for those in the Upper Department 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and has sunshine 
nearly all or. 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata-. 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke’s, and Lee & Shepard's, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 to 11, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sE=x=ETsS 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 


ileges, 
The lectures of the seventh year be; October & 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. This Medic 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ course. To secure stfil more tho’ 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 
The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical clucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the slature 
icine. 


united wlth Boston University School of M 
Ra announcements or information, address the 
I. T. TALBO.L, M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


The New England Conservatory 


is the oldest in the country, and the est Music 


School in ie World, 
it lo af 
enper:A FINISHED 3223s 


over 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys a repu 


tation 
unequalled for furnishi 
a Complete MUSIC A I , Education 
at the very yr . rates, 
$15 pays for 20 lessons, with collateral advantages 


amoun “A ure 
eta EDUCATION ssi 
ad 








IANOS for Cash, Exchange, Instalments, 

from the very best makers in the Country. 

IANOS to rent on most reasonable terms. 

Very low prices to cle en and teachers, 
Agente wanted in every large town and city. 
Call on E. TOURJEE, Music HALL, BOSTO 
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DININ 


.N 

G: 
ROOMS. 

For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


el 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 


R. MARSTON & CO. 








LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cente; 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and d 
of the season, cooked to order, at very 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. tw 
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THIKTIETH WOMAN SUFFRAGE ANNI- 
VERSARY. 


Thursday, October 20;and 21, commencing 
on Wednesday evening at 740’clock. 

Thirty years ago next October the first 
Woman's Rights Convention in New Eng- 
land, an‘ the second one in the country was 
held. It wasthe conspicuous public begin- 
ning of the Woman Suffrage movement in 
this State, in the United States, and in 
Christendom. 

It was the report of this Convention 
widely circulated by the New York Tribune, 
which called forth the article by Mrs. John 
Stuart Mill in the Westminster Review, that 
set in motion the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment of Great Britain, which has already 
secured Municipal Suffrage for the women 
of England. 

In this country the movement then in- 
augurated has everywhere changed public 
sentiment, modified legislation, created new 
avenues of employment for women, opened 
the professions, revolutionized the public 
schools, established collegiate co-education, 

-and has already secured complete Woman 
Suffrage in Utah and Wyoming. 

We therefore cordially invite all the 
friends of Woman Suffrage, and all others 
interested in this question, to meet with us 
on this interesting anniversary, prepared to 
plan for such effective future activities as 
shall in much less time than thirty years 
secure the complete enfranchisement of 
women. 

Those who arrive on the afternoon of the 
20th, are requested to meet in Horticultur- 
al Hall, on Front street, between three and 
four o’clock, informally and socially, to 
meet old acquaintances, and to make new 
ones. 

The following are names of some who 
will be present and address the Convention: 
Abby Kelly Foster, if able, William H. 
Channing, Wendell Phillips, Samuel E. 
Sewall, George F. Hoar, H. B. Blackwell, 
Elizabeth B. Chace, if able, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Antoinette 
B. Blackwell, Samuel May, T. W. Higgin- 
son, Mary F. Eastman, Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, Ednah D. Cheney, Fanny B. Ames, 
Harriet H. Robinson, Frederick A. Hinck- 
ley, Lucy Stone. 

Committee of Arrangements: Lucy Stone, 
Abby Kelly Foster, Harriet H. Robinson, 
Thomas K. Earle, Joseph A. Howland, 
Sarah E. Wall, Mrs. E. H. Church, Thomas 
J. Lothrop. 
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REPUBLICANS AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 

The action of the Republicans of Massa- 
chusetts at their State Convention in 
Worcester last week had some points which 
should be noted by Suffragists. The mir- 
ror should also be held up that Republicans 
may see themselves as some others see 
them. . 

In the opening sentence of the address of 
the chairman of the convention, Hon. Paul 
A. Chadbourne, he said: 

The people of the United States are once 
more called upon to decide who shall con- 
trol the affairs of this nation for the next 
four years. 

The arrogance and falsehood of this pas- 
sage is on its face. The women of Massa- 
chusetts outnumber the men by sixty-two 
thousand, and they are legally denied the 
right to decide, or help ‘‘decide, who shall 
control the affairs of the nation for the next 
four years.” But Mr. Chadbourne and the 
convention thought it good Republican 
doctrine to assume that only men are peo- 
ple. 

Again Mr. Chadbourne said: 

As citizens of Massachusetts, as members 
of the Republican party to whom the wel- 
fare of the State has been so long intrusted 
by the people, we to-day look abroad upon 
our whole nation and ask what we ought to 
do, what we can do, what we must Go, that 
the time may be hastened when every por- 
tion of our land and every citizen in our 
land shall enjoy all the rights and privi. 
— to-day enjoyed by the people of Mass- 

usetts. 


The hollow mockery of these words will 
appear when we remember that the word 
“people” from the lips of the speaker meant 
only men, and that the convention, then 
and there, refused even to support the little, 





Republicans have done for equal rights for 
women. 

Again, Hon. Mr. Chadbourne said: 

These are the two great questions that to- 
day confront the American eae ot 
on os ar elie of geen oan 
votes o 
tions the decision of which is to affect the 
policy and the destiny of this whole nation 

or years to come. 

But half the people, equally involved in 
the settlement of these questions, are ex- 
cluded from the ballot-box, and thus from 
any share in settling the questions that 
“confront the American people.” But the 
Republicans of Massachusetts thought that 
small fact not worth mentioning, and need- 
ing no action from the convention. 

Again Mr. Chadbourne said: 

But we speak to-day in earnestness and 
with a purpose for American citizens less 


favored than we are, men whose interests 
are bound up with ours because they are 
citizens of great nation, are entitled to 


all the blessings its laws were intended to 

ive, to all ee that will enable 

to enjo preserve the blessings of 
political freedom and social rights. 


No class of American citizens are so little 
favored, politically, as women. As a dis- 
franchised woman without political rights, 
I read the sentence with loathing, and 
thought, ‘This ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone.” 

A part of the platform is as follows: 

We owe it to our self-respect, to the set- 
tled convictions of Massachusetts, to our 
obligations to the freedmen of the nation 
and to truth, unequivocally to declare that 
so long as the colored or any other citizens 
of the United States are prevented by in- 
timidation or violence from exercising the 

t rights of free discussion and free suf- 
rage, or are defrauded of the results of 
their ballots by false counting, so notorious 
that it is scarcely denied, our voices shall 
be heard in loud, constant and indignant 
protest, and we will invoke the public 
opinion of the country and of mankind in 
condemnation of these atrocious acts not 
only upon their authors, but also upon that 
political party which tolerates or condones 
them, and we call upon the national govern- 
ment, acting under the provisions of the 
Constitution and in the exercise of its 
inherent right of self-protection, to take all 
necessary means to insure a peaceful elec- 
tion for national representatives, and to 
put forth all its power to maintain in such 
elections the right of all citizens of the 
United States to a free ballot and an honest 
count. 

How all the above high-sounding words 
burst like an empty bubble, in the presence 
of the action of the convention toward 
women! Isit any worse for South Caro- 
lina to intimidate the negro than it is for 
Massachusetts in cold blood to keep all 
women from the exercise of political rights? 
Is any pretence more shallow than that 
found in the closing words of the above 
paragraph in the platform? 

Mr. Blackwell, with praiseworthy fidelity, 
moved to amend the platform by the fol- 
lowing resolution, ‘‘That the Republicans 
of Massachusetts, having established school 
suffrage for women, desire that the right 
should be fully and freely exercised in the 
interest of the public schools, and for the 
promotion of that object we cordially in- 
vite all women who are legal voters to 
attend the caucuses for the nomination of 
school committee and to help select the 
wisest and most efficient candidates, irre- 
spective of sex.” 

Colonel Codman, the chairman of the 
platform committee, said that ‘‘the commit- 
tee in reporting a platform, had determined 
to touch upon no disputed State question 
this year. There is a difference of opinion 
in regard to Woman Suffrage as well as 
upon the question of Temperance. Na- 
tional questions are all-important at this 
time, and therefore let us risk all minor is- 
sues for the general good.” 

Itis a ‘minor issue” when twenty-five 
millions of women are disfranchised! A 
“minor issue” when it is the Republicans 
of Massachusetts and not the Ku Klux of 
Georgia that prevent the exercise of a ‘‘free 
ballot!” 

Mr. Chadbourne, in his speech, said: 
‘‘We must acquit ourselves like men.” But 
he gave no support to a resolution which 
sought to encourage women in the exercise 
of a newly acquired right. There was not 
a member of the convention except the 
mover of the resolution who had a word to 
say in its favor. 

I am not given to hardness of feeling or 
to hardness of expression, but I was cut to 
the heart’s core by the action, and the non- 
action of the Republican convention at 
Worcester. Knowing the meaning of the 
word ‘‘disfranchised,” and feeling forever 
its infinite depth of helplessness and loss, 
the high-sounding words of respect for 
political rights, and the ‘‘protection to all 
citizens” in the exercise of these rights, in 
the platform of the Republicans of Massa- 
chusetts, measured by the action of the con- 
vention, seem to me cheap and poor and 
empty. L. 8. 
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NON-COMBATANTS IN POLITICS. 





One of the strongest objections to the 
voting of women has always been that wom- 
en, being by the usage of civilized nations 
non-combatants in war, should also be non- 
combatants in politics. But most men, al- 
though voters, are habitually non-combat- 
ants, both in war and politics. A remark- 





able proof of this fact occurred in Worces- 
ter last week. A resolution recognizing an 
existing right conferred on women by the 
Republican party, and encouraging them in 
its exercise, having been rejected by the 
committee on resolutions, was offered in 
convention as an amendment, and was voted 
down, without a single voice except that of 
the mover being raised in its support. Yet 
the hall and the platform contained numer- 
ous suffragists, more than twenty of whom 
had previously expressed to the mover the 
wish that the resolution might be adopted. 
If half a dozen of those twenty gentlemen 
had said a few words in its support it would 
probably have been made a part of the plat- 
form. 

A few minutes later, President Chad- 
bourne, in violation of parliamentary law, 
decided the point to be ‘‘well taken’ that 
Mr. Faxon had no right to offer an amend- 
ment to the platform of the committee after 
it had been reported and before its adop- 
tion, because, at an earlier stage of the 
meeting, the convention had voted to refer 
all questions of political principle to the 
committee on resolutions without debate. 
This committee having reported, its work 
was done, and the platform was of course 
in the hands of the convention to accept, 
adopt, reject, or amend at its pleasure. 
The decision was unprecedented and dan- 
gerous, for it made the platform committee 
the masters, instead of the servants of the 
Convention. Yet when Mr. Faxon appeal- 
ed from the decision of the chair an over- 
whelming majority of the Convention sus- 
tained the decision. 

The very delegate who raised this absurd 
point of order, admitted afterwards that he 
was wrong. We are told that President 
Chadbourne also made in private conversa- 
tion a similar admission. But the wrong 
was done none the less; no public correc- 
tion of it was made either by its author or 
endorser; and the vote of the Convention 
sustained it. 

Thus Woman Suffrage and free speech 
were both stricken down at Worcester, 
without protest or resistance. But the tacit 
acquiescence in a pre-arranged programme, 
which this implied, is not unusual on such 
occasions. On the contrary, in previous 
years it has allowed far stronger Woman 
Suffrage resolutions than this one to pass 
without objection, when they were present- 
ed by the regular committee. We are not 
expressing any surprise or sweeping censure. 
But no one proposes to disfranchise a ma- 
jority of men, because they are unable or 
unwilling to fight for their principles. Why 
then should women be excluded for any 
such reason? H. B. B. 
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MECHANIC ARTS FOR WOMEN, 


The New York Tribune lately blamed 
‘girls who board at home for nothing,” for 
‘pressing into shops and working for $3 or 
$4 per week, thereby crowding out girls 
who must pay for their board.” The Zran- 
script quoted the sentiment with approval, 
applying the criticism to ‘‘school teachers 
and all women who have to earn their own 
living.” The Transcript adds that such 
workers ‘‘steal the living of poor girls,” 
and that “‘if girls were taught that home is 
the happiest place for a girl, they would be 
less grasping, and their poorer sisters would 
not be driven to starvation.” 

We pronounced this view to be radically 
false and wrong, and enquired: ‘‘Does the 
son of a rich man steal the living of poor 
boys when he enters upon a business career?” 
We suggested, as the sole remedy for the 
excess of supply over demand, the opening 
of new avenues of employment for women, 
We urged the establishment of industrial 
schools, where they may learn the use of 
tools. 

An anonymous critic writes a somewhat 
abusive reply, which we publish, omitting 
a few irrelevant personalities. He says: 


The comments of H. B. B. are shallow 
indeed, and his criticism mischievous. He 
asks: ‘Does the son of a rich man stea) the 
living of poor boys, when he enters on a 
business career?’’ An absurd question, and 
is answerable in this way:—a poor boy (I 
was one once) in former years apprenticed 
himself to a trade or store at very small 
wages, and in most cases gradually rose to 
a partnership, earned by the sweat of his 
brow, making the reward honest. 

In this age a well-to-do father will place 
his son in the same position in a store, ask- 
ing nothing for his services; thus crowding 
out the poor boy; and the partnership, once 
given for meritorious services, is now sold 
to the rich man’s son. Is finding fault with 
this, ‘‘sickly sentimentality,” and does such 
action as this we condemn, encourage wo- 
men to self support? 

The writer knows the remarks of the 
Tribune to be true. He knows a dozen 
practical illustrations of them in this city, 
and he believes thoroughly in the Zran- 
script’s comments. ‘ 

It is well enough to educate 4 woman for 
an architect, or chemist, but to be carpen- 
ters, machinists, masons, etc., is an impossi- 
bility. The man who advances such a 
theory must surely be demented! 

As this is not written for publication, it 
matters not if I fail to append ~~ name. 

A FATHER. 


The two points made by our critic, strip- 
ped of needless verbiage, are: 

1. That it is wrong for a rich man to put 
his son into business, because, by so doing, 
he crowds out some poor boy, and “the 








partnership once given for services is now 
sold to the rich man’s son.” 

2. That it is “impossible” for a woman 
to be a carpenter, machinist or mason. 

To which we reply. 

1. The rich man’s son has as much need 
of useful occupation as any other boy, for 

Satan finds some mischief stil] 
For idle hands to do. 

Moreover the rich man’s son, who will 
probably inherit the great trust and respon- 
sibility of wealth, needs to learn how to 
manage it and how to apply it usefully, so 
that it will not be squandered and wasted 
by incompetency or profligacy. By this 
application of capital he will incidentally 
but inevitably open avenues to self-support 
and fortune for scores of poor boys. The 
fallacy which vitiates the writer’s conclu- 
sion, is that of the communists, viz: that 
labor and capital are natural enemies, 
when in fact they are natural friends and 
allies, Every man or woman who earns a 
living by useful labor helps more than hin- 
ders, in the long run, other workers. There 
is no other possible regulator of the labor 
market than a free competition. There is 
no other way of helping labor than by giv- 
ing it freedom of contract, freedom of 
movement, and above all the ability to use 
its own powers for the promotion of its 
own interest. So far from young men, as 
a rule, finding fortune in the houses where 
they begin to work, this is the exception. 
Their’ services are almost always under- 
valued and underpaid, until they transfer 
themselves to some new situation. 

2. Thirty years ago, in Wilmington, Del- 
aware, three sisters learned of their father 
the trade of a machinist. They worked 
with their father in the shop, as though 
they had been boys. When he died they 
succeeded to the business, and carried it 
on successfully for years, educating their 
brothers and sisters and keeping the family 
together. They worked in the shop, with 
their own hands, and made a comfortable 
independence by their trade as machinists. 

We know a young lady, now a practicing 
physician, who was a natural carpenter. As 
a girl, she spent her vacations in using a 
set of cabinet-makers’ tools, and would have 
made a most skillful and successful mechan- 
ic, if she had been encouraged to do so. 
It is no more “impossible” that a woman 
should be a mason in America than that she 
should be a hod carrier in Germany; the 
only difference here would be that she 
would here earn $3 a day instead of $2 a 
week in Berlin or Vienna. 

On this principle no man has a right to 
stay in business after he has accumulated 
enough to live upon, because his rivalry in- 
jures his poorer competitors. No capital- 
ist has a right to establish a steam laundry 
because he thereby underbids a hundred 
poor washer-women. No man or woman 
should do any kind of work which other 
people do for self-support, except under the 
pressure of personal necessity. 

We do not think our critic ‘‘demented” 
because he differs from.us. But his phil- 
osophy, if carried out, would ruin every 
rich man’s son, and would remand every 
woman with means or friends into a posi- 
tion of idleness or dependence. 

H. BB. if 
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10WA ANNUAL MEETING, 


The lowa Woman Suffrage Society will 
hold its ninth annual meeting in Fort 
Dodge, October 12th and 138th, 1880; the 
first session to commence at half-past seven 
P. M., Tuesday, October 12. 

All associations in the State, county or 
local, whose object is to secure to women 
equal political rights, are earnestly request- 
ed to send delegates; and where not organ- 
ized, the friends of. the cause are urgently 
invited to meet and choose two or more of 
their number to be present and represent 
them. Every society is entitled to two del- 
egates and one additional delegate for each 
ten members over and above the first ten. 

The importance of securing the fran- 
chise to women will, we trust, bring togeth- 
er a large number of the friends of the 
movement. Let all come with their best 
thoughts and plans of work, that an active 
and successful campaign shall result from 
our deliberations. Margaret W. Campbell, 
and other speakers, will be present, and an 
interesting time is expected. 

Martua C. CALLANAN, Pres. 

Narcissa T. Bemis, Ch’n Hx. Com. 
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THE GREAT DAY FOK BOSTON. 


On Friday, Sep. 17, Boston celebrated the 
annniversary of its two hundred and fiftieth 
birth day. The 17th of September, 1630, 
saw its small but honest and honorable be- 
ginning. To-day shows the growth, the 
prosperity, the material wealth, and the 
gain every way which two hundred and fifty 
years have made. 

The day was perfect, the ‘‘displays,” of 
whatsoever kind, were fitting and wel- 
comed all along the line by the vast crowd 
gathered to rejoice with those who rejoice. 
But the daily press, with genuine friendli- 
ness, has carried far and wide the details of 
this interesting occasion, which need no 
repetition here. But over and above the 
wonderful changes which time has brought, 
was the pleasant fact that, however the 
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“Hub” and Massachusetts may be sn: 
charged with pride, and = yma, 
there is, after all, cordial sympathy and 
real respect for the old Bay State and its 
“Hub,” which are sure to show themselves 
either ina time of rejoicing or of sorrow 
The prairies are wider, and their soil richer 
in the great West. The mountains are 
higher and the rivers larger there, but the 
children of Massachusetts who have plant. 
ed homes by these rivers, or on the prairies 
and among the mountains, have their heart- 
strings here, after all. 

When the next added half-century is ce}. 
ebrated, let us hope no disfranchised wo. 
men will form part of the Procession, to 
represent the sisterhood of States, but that 
before that time, men and women will 
share alike political rights and Tespons- 
sibilities. L. 8, 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN THE HIGHLANDs, 


Kennedy Hall, Boston Highlands, was 
well filled on Friday evening, Sept. 19 
by a fine audience gathered to ‘isten to Hon, 
Geo, A. Walton and Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, on School Suffrage. The hal! was 
made beautiful with flowers. Dr. J. 7 
Leonard presided. New members were 
added to this club, whose ward last year 
gave the largest vote for school suffrage of 
any ward in the city, and if all signs do not 
fail, it will give the largest this year. 

L. 8. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN MISSISSIPPI. 





The Memphis Avalanche calls attention to 
the radical changes in the status of women 
in Mississippi so far as property rights are 
concerned, and says: 


The new code of Mississippi to go into 
effect November 1, 1880, has cut up by the 
roots all the ancient disabilities of married 
women, and they are now free and equal in 
every respect to their husbands, It is 
the most radical legislation yet had upon 
the subject. Susan B. Anthony and Mrs, 
Meriwether should at once move to that 
State and not cease this agitation till the 
right to vote has been secured as thor- 
oughly as the rights of property have 

en. 


Section 1167. The common law, as to the disabil- 
ity of married women, and its effect on the rights of 
property of the wife, is totally abrogated, and mar. 
riage shall notbe held to impose any disability or in- 
capacity on a woman as to the ownership, acquisition 
or disposition of property of any sort, or as to her 
capacity to make contracts, and do all acts in refer- 
ence to property which she could lawfully do if she 
was not ; but every woman now married, or 
hereafter to be married, shall have the same capacity 
to sousine, hold, manage, control, use, enjoy and dis 
pose of all property, real and personal, in possession 
or expectance, and to make any contract in reference 
to it, and to bind herself personally, and to sue, and 
be sued, with all the rights and liabilities incident 
thereto, as if she was not married. 

Section 1168. Husband and wife may sue each 


other. 

Section 1169, A married woman may dispose of 
her estate, real and personal, by last will and testa- 
ment, in the same manner as if she was not married. 

Section 1170. Dower and courtesy, as heretofore 
known, are abolished. 

Other sections conform the 
to these radical changes. Husband and 
wife inherit from each other all their re. 
spective property if there be no children, 
and each a child’s part if there be children 
or the descendants of children. They may 
dissent from each other's wills and take of 
each other’s estates according to law, ex- 
cept that if there be no children, in case of 
such dissent the dissentient gets only half 
of the estate if he or she has no estate of 
his or her own. If the dissentient has prop- 
erty of his own or her own, equal to one- 
fifth of what he or she would be entitled to 
in the other’s estate, then the deficiency is 
to be made up out of the other’s estate. 

Thus Democratic Mississippi vies with 
Republican Massachusetts in protecting the 
rights of (white) women, and, in the gan- 
bler’s phrase, ‘‘goes us one better.”’ On the 
question of ‘‘Liquor Suffrage,” Mississippi 
is also in advance of us. Several years ago 
she enacted the law that no liquor can be 
legally sold unless a majority of the adult 
inhabitants of the county (men and womed) 
consent to the license. I. b. B. 
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CORRECTION. 





The sentence in the article entitled “s 
mutilated Bible,” which says, ‘“The Mosaic 
Law did establish an equal code of morals 
for both sexes” should have read ‘‘did no 
establish,” &c. H.' B. B. 
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EQUAL RIGHTS, 





It was our privilege, recently, to hear out 
favorite doctrine of ‘Equal Rights” advocs 
ted under novel and interesting circul- 
stances. 

We heard a vague report of a public it- 
stallation of officers of some kind of W0 
man’s Organization among the colored pe0 
ple. Our curiosity was at once excited. 
Weasked admission, were cordially receivee 
and took our places among the spectators. 
Belles and beaux with airs and graces prom- 
enaded the hall. Boys and girls were mu- 
sical and merry, while the elder ones, like 
ourselves, sedate and quiet, talked about the 
weather. 

Time passed. The show did not begin. 
We yawned through the laggard moments 
and almost regretted our misplaced curiosi- 
ty. At last a slight stir aroused us, and 
colored brother escorted the lady from 
Chicago across the room to the organ. The 
musician was grandly attired in white, witb 
scarlet regalia, and a white lace shaw! 
draped about her portiy person. 

Another pause ensued. Then again the 
doors ovened and a picturesque processio? 


eneral laws: 
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came forth and made the circuit of the 
room several times, while the lady from 
Chicago played a march. There were 
twenty-five or thirty women, wearing a 
pretty style of scarlet regalia, most of them 
dressed in white, glittering with emblemat- 
ic ornaments, and many of them crowned 
with shining diadems. They were of vari- 
ous shades of color, but all had good, intel- 
ligent faces. Among them walked a 
gowned priest, of venerable mien, and 4 
few men in masonic regalia brought up the 
rear. The most distinguished personage 
was (as we afterward learned) the Grand 
Ancient Matron, who added to the white 
dress and scarlet regalia a royal purple man- 
tle, floating behind her in right regal style, 
the train borne by a young girl. The mat- 
ron was stout and stately, and bore well 
her part in the pageant, and all the women 
moved with the grace and dignity becoming 
the “Grand Court of Illinois,” a masonic 
organization, in annual convention, 

After the installation of several officers, 
a young man came forward and gave an 
address of welcome, well-worded and well 
delivered. We were pleased with the rare 
pride with which he spoke of the seventeen 
churches of Decatur, two of which belong 
to our people, and of the temperance or- 
ganizations, two of which are of our own 
people; but we were especially pleased with 
his brave advocacy of ‘‘Equal Rights” for 
all, ‘‘the right of every one to make the 
most of himself.” He paid glowing trib- 
utes tothe ‘“‘Grand Court,” the order and 
decorum of its proceedings, and to the 
character and ability of the Grand Ancient 
Matron and her associates. He bade them 
God speed in their good work, being, as 
he understood it, ‘‘not especially to lift up 
the degraded, but to make the good better.” 
In reply, the Grand-some body made a ram- 
bling address, going back to the siege of 
Jericho and the journey of the Israelites in 
the wilderness, to prove that ladies were 
entitled to take degrees in Masonry. The 
funny part came in, when, in introducing 
the Anciert Matron as the next speaker, 
the worthy brother felt called upon to apol- 
ogize for her. ‘She had been travelling 
six weeks, was weary and worn, if she made 
a failure the audience must excuse her!” 
As we expected, the Grand Ancient Matron 
proved that she was fully equal to the occa- 
sion, and had clearer ideas and more of 
them, than her apologist. 

She said, ‘‘she would prefer to speak ex- 
temporaueously, but lest she should forget 
something had written down some 
thoughts,” and announced her subject “Cast 
on the World.” Seventeen years ago her 
people had been cast on the cold charities 
of the world. She eulogized Lincoln and 
Grant, and from their rise from the lower 
walks of life to the Presidency drew a les- 
son of encouragement for her people strug- 
gling under difficulties. She urged upon 
them to strive to lift themselves up by in- 
dustry, thrift and good habits, and especial- 
ly by study; exhorted her sisters to good 
works and to self-improvement, told them 
to delve into their minds and bring out 
something new: and shrewdly remarked, 
“White people sometimes object to sit by 
acolored man. They say his skin is black 
and his hair is kinky, but when a colored 
man gets an education and gets money, 
then they say, ‘If he is black, he is a perfect 
gentleman.’” 

She said she was proud of her people 
when she travelled about and saw how 
many of them had nice little homes of 
their own, and how much they had done 
for themselves, and thought the time would 
come when the colored race would be on a 
level with the whites socially, as well as po- 
litically. 

She spoke with ease, used good language, 
was earnest and sensible throughout, and 
we gladly seized an opportunity while the 
procession was again forming, to pay our 
respects to her ladyship, and express our 
interest in the proceedings of the Grand 
Court. 

The Grand Ancient Matron would, how- 
ever, have been more fitly named, a Grand 
Modern Matron, as representing the pro- 
gressive ideas of our own times in accord- 
ance with which human rights should ‘ ‘not 
be denied or abridged on account of race, 
color, previous condition of servitude” or— 
sex, A. E. Dickrnson. 

Decatur, llis., Sept. 13, 1880. 
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A CALL FROM KANSAS. 





Eprror JouRNAL:—We are having an in- 
teresting time here in Kansas. The politi 
cal cauldron begins to boil. There are two 
questions before the voters of this State of 
vital importance,—the Temperance ques- 
tion, and the question of Woman Suffrage, 
or rather, Woman’s equal rights and equal 
opportunities to vote, hold office, and enter 
any field of labor for which she is qual- 
ified. 

The Democratic party of the State has 
taken a new and quite unexpected depart- 
ure, conceding the whole question of Wo- 
men’s Rights by placing a woman on their 
ticket for the office of State’ Superintend- 
ent of public instruction. If the woman 
nominated should be elected, it would set- 
tle the question of Woman’s Rights, so far 
as this State is concerned. An amended 





constitution will place Woman on an entire 
equality with man. And there will be no 
more work to be done in securing the good 
will of our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to the measure, for they will re- 
ceive instructions from their constituents 
which they will not dare to disobey. 

The Democrats are in a miaority in Kan- 
sas, and they cannot slone, without the 
help of Liberal Republicans, elect the wo- 
mab. The Republicans are mostly in favor 
of the constitutional amendment prohibit- 
ing the manufacture and sale of intoxicants 
except for medicinal, scientific and mechan- 
ical purposes. It is supposed that the Dem- 
ocratic party is largely in opposition to the 
amendment, though their State ticket is 
made up mainly of sober, reliable, temper- 
ance men, 

Miss Brown, the Democratic nominee for 
Superintendent, is a cultivated, energetic 
woman, and has served with great accept- 
ance to the people as County Superintendent 
for two years past. She is not particularly 
obnoxious to the Republicans, because she 
is no party politician, and was nominated 
by the Democrats without any consulta- 
tion with her, without their exacting any 
pledge of party fealty or requiring any test 
of party orthodoxy; so, really, she stands 
on independent ground, committed to 
nothing but exact and equal rights to all, 
irrespective of sex, color, or party. 

The Republicans are really in favor of 
Woman Suffrage, but having nominated a 
man for State Superintendent, they are sure 
to vote for him unless it can be made evi- 
dent to them that they will lose nothing of 
their political strength by voting for a wo- 
man. They would generally, I think, pre- 
fer the woman, were it not for their party 
entanglements; for she is superior in cul- 
ture, energy of character, and educational 
experience to her male opponent. 

This is the first instance, I think, in the 
history of our country where a woman has 
been nominated by one of the great politi- 
cal parties for the important position of 
State Superintendent. If sufficient encour- 
agement could be given to this new move- 
ment in Kansas, it would succeed. I desire 
that the women and Woman Suffragists of 
New England would take the subject into 
consideration and see whether our position 
in Kansas is not such as to warrant a bold, 
energetic dash on their part, to secure an 
immediate recognition of the principles for 
which they have been so long working and 
struggling. 

I may be enthusiastic beyond the just 
bounds of sober reason, but I think a vic- 
tory achieved in this new and central State 
of the Union, would be the beginning of the 
end of one of the greatest reforms that has 
ever been entered upon. If it were possible 
to secure a few of the best lecturers, the 
revolution would be made sure. 

If in your judgment, this is a ‘‘Macedo- 
nian cry” in Kansas, you will certainly lis- 
ten to it. 

Miss Brown has taken an active part in 
the Temperance movement, and has made 
herself very obnoxious to the whiskey ring 
—our amendments, prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of whiskey within the 
State will undoubtedly carry—but we want 
a rousing majority such as will annihilate 
the whiskey ring and make Kansas a repre- 
sentative temperance State. J. 

Lawrence, Sept. 10, 1880. 


a 
NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 


We congratulate the instructors and pu- 
pils of the Normal Art School that they at 
length find themselves in suitable and con- 


venient quarters. 


The old Deacon Hcuse on Washington 
street has been hired by the State for the 
purpose, for which its spacious and artisti- 
cally decorated rooms admirably fit it. Here 
are displayed the collection of drawings 
and models from the South Kensington 
School, which were formally presented by 
the English government to the State of 
Massachusetts for the use of this school. 

The Boston Advertiser says: ‘‘One pecu- 
liar fact has been elicited during the exist- 
ence of the school, and that is that women 
excel in mechanical and map-drawing. 
Every year since the school started the 
class has been led by a girl in mechanical 
drawing, land-survey drawing, and model- 
ing, establishing a triumph for the Ameri- 
can school over the English, where the 
girls are not admitted to this department, 
and for Mr. Smith especially, as it was 
through his influence alone that the entire 
course was opened to them.” M. F. E. 
COOKING SCHOOLS FOR DEAF AND DUMB. 

Epitor JouRNAL: — In your paper of 
August 28th is a communication from ‘‘J. 
R. A.,” questioning my point of view in 
the article from me on ‘‘A New Industry 
for the Deaf and Dumb,” printed August 
2ist. Sofar from believing the chemical 
and physiological side of the cooking ques- 
tion to be something beyond the capacity 
of the trained deaf mute, both may be as 
thoroughly understood as by pupils in or- 
dinary classes. 

In the North Carolina institution the dif- 
ficulty has been, not want of capacity, but 
want of training. The system of teaching 
articulation has never been introduced 








there, nor in various other Southern insti- 
tutions, and thus one of the most effectual 
means of enlarging both capacity and un- 
derstanding is wanting. Any work done 
by the pupils must, therefore, be purely 
imitative, and the results accomplished 
will be limited by this fact. But the seed, 
sparse as it may be, will bear fruit which 
may, in time, admit a better harvest than 
anything the present can know. 
HELEN CAMPBELL. 
Brooklyn. N. Y., Sept. 10, 1880. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The obelisk is safely landed. 


The Women’s auxiliary Unitarian Con- 
ference at Saratoga report 637 dollars raised 
by. them this year. 


The library of the University of St. 
Petersburg contains 182,394 volumes, 20,000 
less than the Astor Library. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will preach in 
Memorial Chapel, near the stone bridge, 
Tiverton, R. I., next Sunday afternoon. 


About 400 Boston Irishmen have met and 
organized an Irish Republican club, with 
William W. Doherty as president. 


The Trustees of the Ohio University have 
appointed W. A. Mason, of Boston, as In- 
structor of the Art Department recently 
created. 


It is the man whose wife chops the wood 
and takes in washing, who invariably pro- 
duces the best arguments against woman’s 
rights. 


‘Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures,” 
by Laura Elizabeth Poor (Roberts Brothers); 
is announced as a sketch of comparative 
mythology, with history enough to make it 
clear and connected. 








The catalogue just issued of recent acces- 
sions to the Astor Library contains forty- 
eight pages, eighteen of which are devoted 
to French, German, Spanish and Italian 
books. 


The Women’s Congress is to be held in 
this city the week before the thirtieth an- 
niversary Suffrage meeting in Worcester. 
The opportunity will thus be given for 
those who attend the Congress to be pres- 
ent also at this unusual anniversary. 


The inside of this paper is especially rich 
this week. There is a thoughtful article 
by Elizabeth B. Chace, on “Drinking Wo- 
men;” a chapter of reminiscences by Mrs. 
Amelia Bloomer; and other papers which 
should not be overlooked. 


Those who wish to arrange for board at 
Worcester during the sessions of the thir- 
tieth anniversary meeting (see call on fourth 
page), should communicate at once with 
Joseph A. Howland, Worcester, Mass., 
who has this, and other arrangements for 
that meeting, in charge. Be sure and send 
stamps for reply. 


The East Windsor women have not only 
paid a third of the $1700 debt of the First 
Congregational church, but have also 
fenced the building in, planted evergreens 
about it, furnished blinds and paint which 
will soon be put on, put street-lamps at the 
entrance and a chandelier inside, and set 
the old clock in the tower going. 


The summer residence recently purchas 
ed by Professor Agassiz at Newport, has 
been burned to the ground. The dwelling 
had never been occupied, and adjoined his 
present house. It was built for a gentleman 
who was living abroad, and was valued at 
$22,000. 


An exchange notes the fact that Woman 
in the law is nota newthing. Prof. Calde- 
rini, who held the Chair of Jurisprudence 
in the University of Bologna in 1360, and 
Prof. Novella who occupied it in 1866, were 
celebrated for their legal lore and skill, and, 
from their portraits, were women of fine, 
noble faces. 


The world st large has not got beyond 
thinking that the three R’s are the only es- 
sentials. Slowly it is coming to admit a 
fourth R, that means righteousness; until, 
at length, in the sure progress of Christian 
civilization, ail the sides of this manifold 
nature will be finally considered, in forming 
the “course,” not of ‘‘study” merely, but 
rather of training that is to develop aright 
the young human being.— Abby May. 


The Woman’s National Christian Tem- 
perance Union will hold its seventh annual 
meeting in Clarendon Street Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., commencing Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 27, 1880. Delegates should communi- 
cate promptly with Mrs. Dr. A. J. Gordon, 
182 West Brookline street, Boston, Mass., 
who is Chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, and who will secure and report 
places of entertainment for all. 


Mr James R. Osgood has issued a ‘‘Con- 
gressional District Vote Map of the United 
States,” prepared by Frederick B. Perkins. 
It gives the boundaries of the congressional 
districts throughout the United States, the 
vote cast respectively by the Democratic 
and the Repubtican parties in the congres- 
sional election of 1878. The map is ex- 
tremely convenient, and gives a pictorial 
view of the political condition of the coun- 
try, which fixes the facts on the attention. 





CARPETS! 


DO NOT PAY THE ADVANCE IN PRICES. 


BUY DIRECT OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON. 


The Largest Manufacturers in the United States. 





Theonly manufacturersin the WORLD 
selling their goods direct to the consumer, 
giving the retail buyers the advantage of 
their large and varied assortment at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. 

All purchasers of Carpets should visit 
their warerooms, 


Every Carpet Warranted. 


AU intermediate profits saved to the pur- 
chaser by buying direct of the manufactur- 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston, 
: Opposite R. H. White & Co.’s 











MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
VELVE18, 
TAPESTRIES, 
3-PL¥S8, 
EX. SUPERS, 
SUPERS, 
INGRAINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
In all Widths, 
MATTINGS, Ete. 


J. & J, DOBSON, 
525 and 527 
Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 


SS 
HEALDS’ HYGHIAN HOME, 


Drs. P. & M. H. Heatp, Witmineron, Det. 


A First Class§{Health Institution, 
Beautiful, healthful, location. Count 


Massage; judicious Baths. Attractive 
cial pleasures; music, readings. Freedom from fashion. 
cents. Circulars free. 


and City advantages. Mild climate. 
ee abundant Fruit. 


Hygeine, Rest, Nutrition, Health, 
“Swedish Movements,” 
Steam Heat; thorough Ventilation. So- 
“Dr, Mary H. Heald’s Relations of the Sexes,” 10 
Sep 18tf 
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At Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 7, forty 
thousand persons were on the grounds of 
the Northwestern Fair Assoeiation, to wit- 
ness the twenty mile race between Mrs. 
Cook of California and Miss Jewett of Min- 
nesota fora purse of $5000. Up to the end 
of the seventh mile the race was exciting, 
when the girth of Miss Jewett's saddle slip- 
ped, and she was dashed to the ground, suf- 
fering severe though not fatal injuries. 


Mrs. Myra Bradwell, the accomplished 
editor of the Chicago Legal News, gave 
us a call last week. The years have only 
added to the dignified and fine appearance 
of this lady. It will be remembered that 
Mrs. Bradwell, after having studied law 
and passed an excellent examination, was 
refused admission to the Bar on the ground 
that her husband was an ‘‘impediment.” 


Gen. Francis A. Walker, superintendent 
of the Census Bureau, has received from 
Geo. F. Anderson, ‘‘ex-Brig. Gen. C. 8. 
A.,” his sword which was taken from him 
when made a prisoner at Ream’s Station, 
in August, 1864. The ex-rebel brigadier, 
in returning the trophy, generously gives 
the loyal officer ‘credit for as pure a pat- 
riotism in your ‘defence of the stars and 
stripes as I claim for myseif in my cupport 
of the stars and bars.” 


The Michigan Female Seminary at Kala. 
mazoo, founded on the Mt. Holyoke basis, 
has been so embarrassed by debt that it was 
about to be sold for mortgage. Last week 
the last dollar of the entire mortgage and 
floating debt, more than $18,000, was se- 
cured. The school opens Sept. 2, under 
the principalship of Miss Cornelia Eddy, a 
most accomplished woman and teacher, 
and with every promise and prospect of 
large and growing usefulness. 


Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘Sands 0’ Dee” have 
again been the scene of death by drowning. 
August 24 Miss Parry, care-taker of the 
Holywell Literary Institute, and a married 
sister from Liverpool, went on the sands of 
the Dee, opposite Holywell, England, in 
search of samphire and cockles. When 
they were about to return they were over- 
taken by the tide. Some persons on the 
shore, noticing their dangerous position, 
put off in a boat to rescuethem, but in their 
terror the women attempted to get to the 
land before the boat could reach them, and 
were swept away and drowned. 


“I have not forgot, I never shall forget,” 
says R. H. Stoddard, of Hawthorne, in the 
Independent, ‘‘his gracious welcome; and I 
see him now (‘in my mind’s eye, Horatio’) 
as he was then, in his forty-ninth year,a 
strong, broad-shouldered man, with dark or 
rather iron-gray hair, a grave but gentle 
face, severe but sensitive, and the finest 
eyes in the world, searching as lightning 
and unfathomable as night. He was not, 
either at this time or later, the recluse that 
I had been told. He was not shy, or re- 
served, or silent; but, on the contrary, com- 
municative, genial and kindly.” 





At the Prohibitory State Convention at 
Worcester, Rev. A. A. Miner presided, and 
C. A. Hovey was secretary. D. W. Friend 
of Manchester was on the credentials com- 
mittee, John W. Berry of Lynn on that on 
permanent organization, and Mrs. M. OU. 
Stevens of Peabody on resolutions. Dr. 
Miner made a characteristic address, and 
the ticket of last year was nominated with 
the substitution of Chas. G. Almy of New 
Bedford for Governor in place of Daniel C. 
Eddy, and T. J. Lothrop of Taunton for 
‘Breasurer in place of D. W. Skillings. 


To America it was said at the outset, 
‘*Prepare to receive the world, and to make 
it free.” O world, so full of corruption and 
of slavery, wilt thou not rather bind us with 
thy gangrenous fetters? ‘Will not the wail 
of thy old injustice and suffering prolong 
itself until the new strophe of hope shall be 
lost and forgotten? Where is God’s image 
in this human brute who lands on our 
shores, full only of the insolence of beggary? 
Far, far be from us the methods and pro 
cedures which have made him what he is. 
Honor and glory to those patient, good 
men and women who will redeem his chil- 
dren from the degradation which seems al- 
most proper to him.—Julia Ward Howe. 


The enthusiastic support given to the can- 
didacy of John W. Candler for Congress, 
is exceedingly gratifying. A man better 
equipped in every essential particular to be 
a representative not only of the peculiar 
needs of the district, but of all the varied 
commercial wants of this essentially com- 
mercial commonwealth, it would be difficult 
to find. Without being a scholarly man, in 
the finical sense in which that term is fre- 
quently used to denote a purely bookish 
man, Mr. Candler is nevertheless a well- 
schooled man, using that phrase in its full- 
est latitude. Starting with a sound New 
England education, he has been a constant 
reader and student of affairs. To the ac- 
quirements of the study he added the obser- 
vations of wide travel, and few men are 
better acquainted with the varied business 
life of the country at all its chief centers of 
activity. 

In Kansas women are beginning to wield 
a political influence. Topeka correspond- 
ence of the Chicago Tribune says: That 
women have had much influence in giving 
complexion to politics is evidenced by many 
proofs. I over-hearda delegate say that, 
heretofore, his wife had taken no interest in 
politics, but this time she said to him, 
‘Now, husband, you go downto Topeka 
and vote for St. John.” It does seem that 
the wives and mothers are aroused, and I 
have good authority for the following story: 
When the amendment was hanging by a 
slender thread in the House, and it required 
one vote to secure its passage, the wife of 
one of the members obtained access to the 
floor, and, going up to her husband, entreat- 
ed him to vote for prohibition. Her action 
was successful, and upon that woman’s ap- 
peal, it may be said, all of the heat and 
warmth of the gubernatorial contest have 
rested. 
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MRS. BLUOMER’S REMINISCENCES. 


There met at the residence of Mrs. A. M. 
G. McCormick on Thursday afternoon last, 
a large number of leading ladies of the city, 
interested in the organization of an associa- 
tion in the interest of Woman Suffrage, 
home protection and charitable work. The 
special feature of the occasion was a ‘‘con- 
versation” by Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, of 
Council Bluffs—a name widely known in 
connection with the te and Wo- 
man Suffrage cause during the last thirty- 
five years in our country. vi ad id, 

Mrs. Bloomer began by saying that the 
Woman Suffrage movement in the begins 
ning grew out of the experiences of ladies 
nearly a half century in presenting the 
temperance question. Among the first oc- 
casions and instances of this was the Cg 
cuse temperance convention held in 1843. 
The great temperance wave had just swept 
over the land, and men and women were 
equally interested in the work. ‘“Sons” and 
Daughters of Temperance,” and Washing- 
tonian societies had been organized. Eac 
member of these paid a dollar to the com- 
mon fund. It was at this juncture that a 
call was issued for a general convention of 
all societies to meet at Syracuse. Mrs. 
Bloomer and Miss Anthony, then residents 
of Seneca Falls, New York, were sent as 
delegates. On their arrival they were wait- 
ed on by Rev. Mr. May, who informed them 
that it was reported they were there as ac- 
credited delegates, and he expressed a fear 
that there was trouble brewing, and sug- 
gested that perhaps the prudent course 
would be for these two ladies to remain 
away. Their response was, ‘‘We are here 
as delegates and we propose to attend the 
convention.” In due time these two ladies 
went to the hall, where they found a num- 
ber of ladies who were not delegates. The 
managers of the convention were at their 
wit’s end to contrive to ignore these two 
lady delegates; and at last decided not to 
call for credentials, and so indirectly shut 
them out. The report of the secretary was 
read, giving a history of the temperance 
work, and extending a cordial greeting to 
the new organization—the Daughters of 
temperance. A motion was made to accept 
the report; whereupon the Rev. Mr. Man- 
deville arose and took exceptions to the 
part referring to women’s work. 

This brought on a stormy debate. The 

int at issue was whether the women hav- 
ng paid their fees and become members of 
the great temperance association were not 
entitled to seats as delegates. The debate 
lasted all the forenoon. Old customs were 
adduced, venerable es were cited, and 
the Bible, particularly St. Paul, was quot- 
ed against the right of the women to sit as 
delegates. Finally the vexed question was 
referred to the chair, who decided that the 
letter of the constitution ana call admitted 
the women, while the spirit did not, inas- 
much as such a thing had never been antic- 
ipated. The ladies were permitted to re- 
main, but were not to be allowed to partici- 
pate in the proceedings. Such was the is- 
sue of the forenoon’s work. 

Early in the afternoon’s session, Miss An- 
thony arose and addressed the chair. Im- 
mediately there burst forth cries of ‘‘Down, 
down!”—“I call the lady to order’—‘‘Let 
the women keep silence at home,” while a 
few voices protested, ‘‘Let the lady speak,” 
“Go on, goon,” and these protests. were 
mingled with whistling and hisses; and in 
the course of the proceedings the talk now 
long familiar about women ‘‘unsexin 
themselves” was heard, and one reveren 
gentleman went so far as to rise and de- 
nounce women who would speak in public 
as “hybrids’—a sort of creature neither 
man nor woman. This uproar continued 
hour after hour until the sun went down, 
and nothing practical was accomplished. 
Confusion reigned supreme, and several 
times the chairman refused to preside and 
left his seat, finally returning, however. At 
last a gentleman arose and got the ear of 
the meeting, and said that his purpose was 
to » sraas the request which Miss Anthony 
had been prevented from pane, and that 
was to ask the society for some of the tracts 
and temperance papers which had been 
provided for distribution! 

Just previous to adjournment a gentle- 
man, after consulting the ladies, stepped 
forward and announced in stentorian voice 
that Mrs. Bloomer and Miss Anthony would 
speak on temperance in the evening in the 

aptist church. The result was that the 
church was crowded to hear the ladies, 
while a few old fogies had the convention 
hall to themselves. - 

Subsequently, in 1848, a world’s temper- 
ance convention was called to meet in New 
York, over which Neal Dow presided. A 
large number of ladies were sent from dif- 
ferent parts of the country as delegates, 
among whom were Mrs. Bloomer, Miss 
Anthony, Mrs. Stanton and Antoinette 
Brown. Miss Brown was expected to give 
a short address, and made her way quietly 
to the platform. Mr. Dow assisted her to 
the platform and attempted to introduce 
her to the audience; but she was greeted 
with the same objections as had met Mrs. 
Bloomer and Miss Anthony at Syracuse. 
Again and again Mr. Dow attempted to in- 
troduce her, and she stood for nearly half 
an hour waiting fur an opportunity to speak, 
which did not come. She at last retired to 
the rear of the platform, Mr. Dow takinga 
seat beside her. This scene closed the con- 
test in that convention over woman’s right 
asa delegate to speak. Mrs. Bloomer was 
sorry to say that the most opposition came 
from ministers of the Gospel; who, doubt- 
less, feeling that they were watchmen on 
the walls of Zion, must see to it that the 
Bible was not misconstrued, or the letter of 
its injunctions violated. 

It was in a school such as this that wo- 
men like Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, Lu- 
cretia Mott and Mrs. Bloomer were taught 
their first lessons in Suffrage work. ey 
became satisfied from the manner in whic 
they were received in the temperance work 
that it was love’s labor lost, unless they 
could command and attention 
through the ballot. t was the n- 
ning of ‘‘Woman’s Rights” work. Petition 


after petition was presented to the legisla- 
tures of the different States—one sent to 
Albany, bearing the signatures of 40,000 
women. These were ‘respectfully receiv- 
ed” and quietly pigeon-holed, and that was 
the last of them, . Finally these women set 
to work to devise a platform for practical 
work, not too high or too sacred to be pro- 
faned by the feet of “‘the subject class.” 

From 1843 to 1850 such was the advance 
in public opinion created by these conrege- 
ous women, that when ‘‘the whole world’s 
convention” met in New Yorkin 1855, it 
was found to be large enough to include wo- 
men. Indeed, women were the. principal 

ers, and some of our most gifted wo- 
men-workers of the past quarter of a cen- 
tury were among the number. And some 
men there were, too, generous and liberal 
and courageous enough to join them. So 
the little leaven hidden in the meal in 1843 
had in the short space of ten years, leaven- 
ed the whole lump, and now the women 
had it all their own way. 7 

To return to the beginnings of this move- 
ment it should be stated that in 1843 Mrs. 
Stanton and Lucretia Mott were sent by the 
American anti-slavery society, along with 
Lloyd Garrison, Rev. H. H. Kellogg, James 
G. hag and other men, as delegates to 
the great Peace convention in London. Ar- 
riving there, the right of these two women 
to participate, though bearing the same 
aukentials as their brothers, was denied, 
and they were excluded from seats in the 
convention simply on account of the ‘‘disa- 
bility of sex.” 

It was repeated instances like this that 
led to the results sketched by the speaker, 
namely, the determination, on the part of 
a great number of thinking women, to de- 
mand such legislation as to place women 
before the law in a position other than that 
of asubject class. In Mrs. Bloomet’s very 
interesting talk she referred to old property 
laws, and laws concerning children which 
were new and seemed absurd and impossi. 
ble to her younger listeners, so far in advance 
does 1880 find us in these matters. She 
spoke especially of the right of a husband 
to whip his wife, under the common laws 
and of the limit which Blackstone places, 
on the size of the ‘‘stick” (*‘no bigger than 
his thumb”) which he may use. She said 
that had not men been better than the laws, 
even so lately as 1843, it would have been 
no better than an era of brute force of the 
feudal time. 7 

From this rapid sketch of a very interest- 
ing conversation of an hour and a half, 
these two deductions may be drawn: first, 
the low organic conditions of society origi- 
nally, and even in our boasted nineteenth 
century; and, secondly, the encouragement 
from the great advance already made in so 
few years to persevere to the end, when the 
question of sex shall be eliminated from the 
law and from public life, as it is now in ef- 
fect eliminated from the public schools, the 
professions, and from the lighter industries 
and commercial pursuits. —umaha Republi- 
can. 





DRINKING WOMEN, 

For several days I have been contemplat- 
ing a letter to the Journal, from this lovely 
seaside retreat. I purposed to set forth its 
beauty of beach and lake and wood; the 
loveliness, convenience and comfort of its 
substantial cottages; the charming society 
among their inmates, who combine in their 
social intercourse, simplicity and natural- 
ness With a broad culture, a delicate refine- 
ment, and a most kindly hospitality. I 
meant to speak of the perfection of the cli- 
mate, of the marvelous beauty and variety 
of the flora, of the numerous fresh water 
ponds at a short distance from the sea, 
skirted by woods of pine and oak, that 
charm the eye by their picturesqueness, 
throughout this Cape Cod region. Espe- 
cially did I want to dwell on the surpassing 
loveliness of the Sabbatia flower, that 
adorns, in wild luxuriance, the shores of 
some of these ponds, and the pink water- 
lily, which, here and there, is found on 
their waters. In this letter, I meant almost 
to ignore my usual somewhat unwelcome 
topics—Woman Suffrage, the improvement 
of penal and cbaritable institutions, preven- 
tive measures, intemperance, prohibition, 
the religion of humanity, etc., and, for 
once, to give myself to the admiration and 
delineation of the delights of comfort and 
rest, of beauty and culture. But, while 
dreaming out my letter, as I swung in my 
hammock, listening drowsily to the music 
of the incoming and outgoing waves, my 
daily Journal came to me on Saturday last, 
and, asI took it in my hand, almost the 
first words that greeted my sight were those 
at the head of this letter, ‘‘Drinking Wo- 
men.” The article following commenced 
thus: 

“For the past few months drunkenness 
among women in this city seems to be in- 
creasing. Scarcely a night passes without 
one or more of the gentler sex being arrest- 
ed for that offence, and they are generally 
young in years. It is very rare, however, 
that the cases are pressed against them, un- 
less they have been arrested before.” 

Then came the account of the arrest of 
two women, or girls, for drunkenness on 
the previous night, and the whole ended 
with the following statement: 

“‘A few nights ago, about midnight, Offi- 
cer Topliff ran across a girl about eighteen 
years of age, on Westminster Street, who 
was so drunk that she could hardly walk. 
He stopped her and inquired where she 
wanted to go, and she naming a certain 
public house on Washington Street, the 
officer kindly showed her the place and then 
left her. About half an hour afterwards, 
meeting the woman again on Washington 





Street, he concluded this time to lock her 





up. At the station she said she belonged in 
Boston, and was a clerk in Jordan & 
Marsh’s store on Washingtoa Street. She 
further said that she left Boston that morn- 
ing to visit some relatives in Elmwood, this 
city, but on the cars had met a man who 
induced her to go to a dining-saloon with 
him, upon their arrival here, where they 
had some liquor, which affected her head, 
and he afterwards carried her to a room on 
Washington Street. It appears that he de- 
serted her shortly before midnight, when 
she went out on the street and was arrested 
as described above. The girl’s appearance 
gave credit to her story, for she was richly 
dressed and cried bitterly when taken to the 
station. It is understood that the next 
morning she was sent to her home in Bos- 
ton, where it was found she was respectably 
connected.” 

In a moment, asI read, sea and beach, 
the beauty of scene, the excellence of heart 
and mind and character around me, vanish- 
ed from my thoughts as I contemplated the 
condition of our city of Providence, where 
such events are of nightly occurrence, and 
where they excite but little concern, And 
I said to myself, 1 must not write of rest 
and of beauty, of culture and of friendship. 
These need no word of commendation or 
description from my pen. That is pledged 
to the cause of women—poor women— 
young women, who cannot walk safely the 
streets of the city of my birth and my love. 
I must say to the municipal powers of this 
city, to the creators of its public sentiment, 
that this increase of drunkenness among 
women, this nightly horror of the arrest of 
young girls, is not solely, not even largely, 
due to the extraordinary, innate depravity 
of these feminine disturbers of the public 
peace. But some of this heavy responsibil- 
ity lies at other doors. Let us look the 
question boldly in the face. In the first 
place, our wealthy, influential, respectable 
citizens, both men and women, Christians 
and non-Christians, are, many of them, in 
the habit of using frequently, if not daily, 
some intoxicating liquor as a beverage. 
They are, therefore, in favor of a system 
which enables them to procure such liquor 
easily. Their influence, consequently, goes 
to the support of a law that sanctions and 
authorizes the traffic in such commodity. 
This system is faithfully carried out in the 
licensing, throughout our city, of a great 
number of saloons, shops, eating-houses, 
drug-stores, groceries, hotels, etc., where 
at all points, this beverage, in some form, 
or in all forms, can be constantly obtained. 
Children, growing np amid such surround. 
ings, passing and repassing these places 
daily, seeing their parents among the rich 
drinking their wine and brandy, among the 
poor their rum and whiskey, and among all 
classes their beer and cider, always hearing 
the drinking and the selling spoken of as a 
necessity, cannot be expected to regard 
such practices with any disapproval. And, 
as girls are just as much under the influence 
of this all-pervading sentiment and these 
ever-present temptations as boys, and, as it 
is as natural for them to suppose that what 
is good for other people is good for them 
also; and, as the habit of such drinking 
must, of necessity, in a large proportion of 
cases, lead to habitual drunkenness, 1t does 
not seem strange to me, that, as our popu- 
lation increases, and as every year the num 
ber of licenses is enlarged, the number of 
drunken women found on the street should 
also swell from year toyear. The number 
who do not appear on the street, cannot, of 
course, be estimated, but that ‘‘their name 
is legion,” must, I think, be taken for 
granted. So long as we continue this 
drunkard-making system, we have no right 
to expect other than its natural results. 
While office-seeking politicians, to secure 
the liquor interest in their favor, give to 
this interest their support; and, while the 
moulders of public opinion make it not 
only lawful and profitable, but highly re- 
spectable, to lure the young into intemper- 
ance and misery, they need feel no surprise 
that these disgraceful exhibitions of femi- 
nine and youthful depravity are on the in- 
crease, or that, in some minds, the sin is 
laid to their charge. In one of the cases 
alluded to in this report, there is one as- 
pect to which, revolting as it is, I must be 
permitted to allude. And that is, that the 
young girl from Boston was evidently al- 
lured into an eating-saloon by the man she 
had met on the train, with the intent that, 
by drinking, she might become powerless 
against his designs on her person. When 
found drunk, helpless, deserted, astray on 
the street, she was probably as well taken 
care of asthe circumstances permitted. But 
what punishment was considered due to the 
wretch in the form of a man who had thus 
betrayed her? Have we any law that would 
reach him? And, if we have, is it ever en- 
forced? His crime was certainly worse 
than murder. What loving father and 
mother would not rather that an innocent 
daughter should be only murdered, than 
that she should be thus debased? And yet 
this young girl ‘“‘respectably connected,” 
“her appearance giving credit to her 
story,” coming to our city to visit relatives, 
probably with high hopes and innocent ex- 


pectations of the enjoyment of her vacation,’ 


this somebody's child, was treated thus in 
our city, with its undeservedly promising 





name, by a man who is, perhaps, a voter, 
and a helper in the making of our city gov- 
ernment! Indeed, it is a melancholy refiec 
tion, that it is impossible to judge what po- 
sition he may or may not hold in our body 
politic! Are the authorities astir to find 
him? Has any reward been offered for his 
discovery? Another point in this article 
strongly attracted my attention. It is this. 
Although ‘‘scarcely a night passes without 


‘one or more of the gentler sex being arrest- 


ed, and they are generally young in years, 
it is rare that the cases are pressed against 
them, unless they have been arrested be- 
fore.” Ihave no doubt this is meant in 
kindness. But if our treatment of such of- 
fences was, as it ought to be, solely for re- 
straint and reformation, and if, when such 
persons are restrained, every proper effort 
was made for the overcoming of evil habits 
and the development of good character, 
surely the greatest kindness, the most mer- 
ciful as well as the wisest course, would be, 
to arrest the offender before the. evil habits 
became confirmed. 

At the risk of making my letter objec- 
tionably long, I must here also express my 
conviction that the training of our girls is 
often very faulty, in that they are not 
taught to maintain the proper reserve and 
cau tion in their intercourse with strangers, 
especially when traveling alone. The 
whole machinery of our modern life leaves 
girls much mcre exposed to such inter- 
course than was formerly possible. And 
it is right that it should be so. It ought to 
be perfectly safe, morally, fora young wo- 
man to travel unattended from Maine to 
California; but in doing so she must be ex 
posed to contact with persons with whom 
familiarity is dangerous. She should, 
therefore, be well armed with a wise discre- 
tion, that should shield her from all injury 
by such proximity. 

I have seen a respectable-looking and ap- 
parently intelligent young girl, who hap- 
pened to take a seat beside a handsome and 
well-dressed young man, who was evident- 
ly an entire stranger to her, become so fa- 
miliar and confidential with him during a 
ride of two hours that she exchanged cards 
with him before they separated, while the 
manner of both was such as evinced a want 
of a proper sense of propriety and decorum. 

The young girl who ‘‘said she was a 
clerk in Jordan & Marsh’s store,” and who 
‘‘was found to be respectably connected,” 
I can imagine to have been innocent of any 
intention to do wrong, but she was certain- 
ly very deficient in the discretion which 
every person needs under all circumstances, 
and which ought to be so instilled into 
every mind as to become almost instinctive. 
Still, thoughtless as she must have been, 
had she been pledged to abstinence from all 
intoxicating drink, or, had the law of pro- 
hibition been in force in our city, she might 
have escaped the terrible consequences 
which sent her home with so melancholy 
an ending to her promised visit.—Z. B. 
Chace, in Providence Journal. 


————_+-- 
THE SAME OLD STORY. 


From one generation to another the same 
old story of household responsibilities must 
be repeated to each aspirant to the dignity 
of the mistress of ahome. Every duty con- 
nected with the various departments of do- 
mestic economy is carefully taught to all 
young girls who are blessed with mothers 
that rightly understand the great importance 
of beginning such lessons early. In this 
age of progress, although the primary les- 
sons may have some similarity to the old- 
time education, yet the character of the 
teaching has undergone great changes. In 
many respects these changes are very much 
for the better. No one can doubt that. 
But there are other features we would 
gladly reject, and return to the primitive 
simplicity of our mother’s instructions. 

Each year the machinery and labor of do- 
mestic economy grows more complicated; 
the retinue of servants supposed to be in- 
dispensable in managing the needlessly in- 
tricate details of household labor becomes 
increasingly large, and the work accom- 
plished by any one of them is greatly de- 
creased. One ‘“‘help” of the older type 
would accomplish more than three of our 
present class of ‘‘domestics.” In this as- 
pect the question is forced upon us: Does 
all this elaborate arrangement for the per- 
formance of home duties, bringing so much 
thought and anxious supervision, together 
with the ceaseless disturbances that are in- 
evitably connected with a large band of em- 
ployees—the petty defalcations, the reck- 
less waste always to be watched for and 
suppressed—does this style of living make 
happier homes, better parents, more con- 
tented, intelligent, enterprising and indus- 
trious children? 

Although many hands may make lighter 
work both for mistress and maids, yet is 
that altogether cesirable when carried to 
the extent now so common? Each addi- 
tional servant brings upon the mistress an 
increased amount of care and anxious su 
pervision, if she would insure the faithful 
accomplishment of her work. Does the 
entire freedom from the manual labor our 
old-time housekeepers so conscientiously 
performed, prove in all respects satisfac- 
tory? What labor with the hands is so 





wearisome and disheartening as the mental 
strain under the responsibilities any faith- 
ful housekeeper must feel who has in her 
employ several servants? If she avoids 
this by ignoring the necessity of watchful- 
ness, refusing to take up the duties she 
should feel bound to accept, what ruinous 
extravagance and misrule must follow! So 
that their parlors are kept genteelly, their 
dress in style, and their table luxurious, 
some housekeepers relax all further super- 
vision, and give little thought to the true 
economy that should govern every depart- 
ment, and are utterly oblivious of the reck- 
less waste and pilferings of their subordi- 
nates, 

We would by no means advocate or de- 
sire that women who can avoid it should 
be called upon to do the hard work that 
many are compelled to do. New inven- 
tions, everything that tends to lessen labor 
and lighten burdens, are justly hailed as 
blessings for all, the rich as well as the 
poor. Ah! if we would take these bless- 
ings as stepping stones by which we may 
chmb higher in soul knowledge and 
strength! The danger is that they make us 
selfishly indulgent; that they enervate, not 
strengthen, both body and mind, instead of 
inspiring us to use the time and strength 
saved by new methods and inventions to 
help others, less favored, to work more for 
the best good of those in ignorance and 
poverty. 

However much abundant wealth and 
every variety of new methods for lightening 
labor may relieve ladies from hard work, 
we believe every one would secure firmer 
health and be capable of a higher enjoy- 
ment of the blessings that surround them if 
obliged to take some of that kind of exer- 
cise which manual labor secures; and a 
thorough housekeeper, who honestly in- 
tends that her work shall be done faithfully 
and systematically, with an eye to the com- 
fort and happiness of every inmate of the 
family, will find the necessity for some por- 
tion of the bodily exercise she needs and 
cannot have so advantageously in any other 
effort. Does this mean anything like drudg- 
ery? Not at all. A party, a shopping or 
sight-seeing expedition, a ball or the theater 
is far more fatiguing and wearing to the 
body and mind than the hour or two of that 
kind of work which every housekeeper 
should be willing to do, should take pleas- 
ure in doing. Instead of injuring any one, 
it gives a tone and strength to the body 
which enables them to enter upon all the 
pleasures that are at their command with 
greater zest and truer enjoyment. Bodily 
strength thus obtained builds up the mental 
condition, enlarges and strengthens it, so 
that there will be less craving for the con- 
tinual excitement of a worldly life, and 
more pleasure in pursuits that build up and 
ennoble the mind and purify the heart. 

Many of the good things which our 
Father has, through human instrumentality, 
provided to lift heavy burdens, and lighten 
woman’s work particularly, are misused, 
perverted from their true design, and made 
to cater to pleasure and vanity, rather than 
to give leisure fer mental improvement and 
benevolent work. 

Take one example. 

With what joy was the sewing-machine 
welcomed! What dreams of emancipation 
from weary and injurious labor; of leisure 
for more healthful and enjoyable pursuits! 
What is the result? Employment is more 
easily found by an expert in the use of the 
machine, no doubt, and many indigent girls, 
at starvation prices, secure a meager exist- 
ence because of the sewing-machine. But 
could they not find other employment, no 
harder, and with as good pay? But, grant- 
ed it has been a benefit to the poor, what 
has it done for the rich? Tempted fashion- 
makers from one excess to another because 
their patrons can, through sewing girls, 
pile on any amount of trimming of the 
most absurd and fantastic device with no 
trouble and less expense to themselves. 

There was comfort in the hope held out 
this spring that in the fall less material 
would be required for dresses than for some 
years past—less in fullness, smaller trains, 
ornone atall. Yes; the fashion papers of 
the last weeks corroborate that very useful 
information: but the hopes of the lovers of 
prudence and simplicity are now destroyed 
by the statement that the expense of dress- 
ing this fall and winter will far exceed any 
year fora long period. The dress is to be 
simply the foundation on which to display 
the most elaborate amount of trimmings, 
and of the most wonderful designs. Very 
much of this can be done by the machine, 
even where embroidery is used in lavish 
abundance. 

Well, if the rich choose to spend their 
money in that way, what have weto say 
against it? Nothing, or not very much, 
only to wish that they could find greater 
pleasure in ministering of their abundance 
to comfort the sick, raise the failen, and 
help those ready to perish. We might also 
humbly inquire if wealth is not one of the 
talents committed to God’s stewards, for 
which he will demand a strict account? And 
is hiding talents in a napkin worse than 
squandering them so lavishly on pleasure or 
vanity? There is no sin, we imagine, in 
tich materials and becoming attire. It is 
the extravagant expenditure utterly regard- 
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less of good taste—so that it is the style, 
even when it comes not far short of deform- 
ing the work of God’s hand—that is open 
to severe criticism; and, more than all, the 
example and the temptation which is 
brought before those who can not afford 
such expenditure, even on a small scale. 
Lured on, not strong enough to resist, how 
many neglect home duties and injure their 
health by sitting at a sewing-machine all 
day, and half the night, that they may ap- 
pear in garments that they have used all 
their skill to bring somewhat into the 
semblance of a stylish dress. They see 
that they have failed to perfect the thing 
they would imitate. But failure does not 
bring them to their senses. One extrava- 
gant attempt follows another, in thefr’ in- 
sane infatuation, and in many, many cases 
the extravagance of the wealthy has been 
the cause of breaking up and destroying 
homes which but for this would have been 
models of peace and content.—Mrs, Beecher 
in Christian Union. 
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NEEDS AND WANTS. 

The mistake of people as to their necessi- 
ties causes a large share of the chronic 
‘‘-hard-upness”’ in the world, ard nota little 
of the disappointments and unhappiness. 
It is wonderful, for example, how little 
difference it makes with one at the end of 
a year, whether he or she has worn many 
suits of clothing or few— whether they 
were rich or plain, fashionable or off- 
style. Rational people are finding out, 
with encouraging rapidity, that even the 
little world of one’s friends and acquaint- 
ances cares vastly less what kind of rai- 
ment one wears, than how one conducts 
oneself inside of it, while the outside 
world, for whose eyes so many people 
dress, cares nothing at all, Interpreted as 
it was meant, there is truth enough if the 
saying that ‘‘it is not what is on the plates, 
but what is said over them, that makes the 
feast.” We have, as our readers have had 
occasion to know, no sympathy with the 
affected indifference to good food which 
characterizes some self-styled “high 
thinkers.” Such people are ordinarily not 
to be trusted behind the pantry door when 
there are are any cold joints or mince pies 
within reach. But there is, nevertheless, a 
vast deal of money squandered on the ta- 
bles of those who need to save it to spend 
in other directions. Nobody ever suffered 
for want of dessert, if the dinner was good 
for anything. No normal appetite re- 
quires the variety that cumbers the average 
breakfast and dinner-tables even of the s£0- 
called middle-classes. As for the many 
coursed dyspepsia breeders—the soup, fish, 
meats, game, entree, double- dessert dinners 
—any man.who will spend his money on 
these when there are so many ways in 
which he can easily lose it, without further 
injury to himself, is undeserving of pity. 
The point of these and other like remarks 
that might be made on sensible and practi- 
cal economies, and a wise classification of 
needless wants and the highest needs, is 
that many people could, if they would, en 
joy not only the summer trips and vaca- 
tions which they must now forego, but 
many other delightful and helpful things. 
Half a dollar a day saved on perfectly use- 
less expenditures would give many a fam- 
ily a delightful trip to the mountains or the 
sea, or a season of summer rest and change 
which they can’t afford to do without. 
There isn’t enough brains put into the av- 
erage expenditure of money.—Golden Rule. 
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BRAIN KNOWS NO COLOR. 





Shall we ever be rid of our national hallu- 
cination that a white skin is better than a 
black one for progress in culture? This il- 
lusion, like our caste prejudice against col- 
or, is simply part of the penumbra that still 
hangs round us as we emerge from the 
eclipse of chattel slavery. There is abund- 
ant light, in the way of evidence, that ought 

to have already scattered these shadows. 
When the president of one of the colleges 
of the American Missionary Association 
commenced bis work, he was told by the 
whilom slaveholding citizens of the town, 
“You cannot make scholars of negroes. It 
isn’t in them. God never made them for 
it.” But, as he went on with his classes in 
spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
invited these wise gentlemen to the exami- 
nations, they changed the key of their com- 
plaint somewhat: ‘Well, yes, you can give 
them a notion of these low rudiments, but 
you will pever set them above this level. 
You can teach a dog a few tricks, but then 
you must come to an end with him.” The 
president said little in reply, but went quiet 
ly on with his work. And now, when his 
students have gone up to the Latin and 
Greek classics, to political economy, and 
the higher mathematics and astronomy; to 
studies, that is, in which their critics cannot 
examine them for the best of ail reasons, 
the critics have done with their doubts, and 
concede, as he says, that ‘‘color is skin-deep, 
and does not reach the brain.” 

But we have quite as strong and striking 
testimony from the Superintendent of Pub- 
he Instruction at Louisville, Ky. This gen- 
tleman is a Democrat in pelitics, and a man 
of altogether Southern views and sympa- 





thies. But he has madein substance the 
following statement to the president of 
another of the Freedmen’s colleges: ‘‘I 
have, under my charge, beside the white 
children of the city, some thirty or forty 
colored schools. The pupils in these schools 
are examined by the same committee, with 
the same examination papers, in the absence 
of their teachers with the whites. And their 
average proficiency proves fully equal to 
that of their Caucasian competitors. My 
deliberate conclusion from six years of ex- 
perience in this office is, that color has no 
connection with capacity to learn,” And 
he added, in reply to questions, that he saw 
no essential difference in ability between 
the mulattoes and the pure blacks. This, 
too, is the universal testimony of exper- 
ienced teachers in the South. The mulat- 
toes, who themselves or whose parents have 
been formerly employed as house-servants, 
have often a certain self-possession and 
knowledge of the world that give them, at 
first, the advantage. But, as studies ad- 
vance, aud a class comes down to the tug 
and strain of earnest work, the sable youth 
proves fully a match for his yellow class- 
mate. It is only theorizers without knowl- 
edge of facts who assume the intellectual 
inferiority of the negro.— The Advance. 


——> 


GENERAL HANCOCK NOT SATISFACTORY. 








As Chairman of the Equal Suffrage Press 
Committee for the State of Indiana, we 
have been asked to declare for ourself on 
this particular question. First. We have 
read and pondered very carefully the re- 
ported interview of the committee of ladies 
sent by the National society to get an ex- 
pression from General Hancock upon the 
cause of equal suffrage, and we are frank 
to say that he would have shown less reserve, 
less political, blind talk, less policy in his ex- 
pressions before we would have been justified 
in assuming that he would do more in the 
cause of Equal Suffrage than would Gar- 
field, who openly opposed the movement. 
Before we would do anything for the elec- 
tion of General Hancock, he would be 
obliged to define his position in a manner 
that would leave fewer ‘‘loop-holes” through 
which he might craw], in case he should be 
put to the test. In short, he could not bait 
us with the inferior sort of ‘‘political 
worms” that are seen all through this re- 
markable ‘‘interview.” 

We have been, and always expect to be, a 
Republican, but in our official capacity we 
shall instruct all Suffragists to get a decla- 
ration from all men in the State seeking 
legislative honors, Democratic or Republi. 
can, upon the question at issue, and the man 
who isin favor of the cause of equal rights, 
regardless of party, will be the man for 
whom instructions will be given to work. 
But the candidate who refuses to state his 
position, or the one who defines his position 
a la General Hancock will not be consider- 
ed sufficiently ‘“‘converted” to deserve the 
good offices of the Equal Suffragists of In- 
diana.— Mrs. Helen M. Cougar in La Fayette 
(Ind.) Courier. 





> 
FAKMING NOT A RISKY BUSINESS. 





The risks in farming are comparatively 
few. There is no danger of ruin arising 
from competition; there is none arising 
from the treachery of business associates. 
The farm, under ordinary circumstances, is 
sure to furnish enough to make the family 
comfortable, and extraordinary circum- 
stances, which are of a providential charac- 
ter always, are not very apt to exist. The 
farmer is engaged in the production of arti- 
cles which the public must have. It makes 
no difference what else the people do 
without, they must have bread. They can 
wear their old clothes, but they must have 
new flour, and while a depression of the 
times may limit the demand, it cannot 
wholly destroy it. Thus is the farmer en- 
gaged in a business which is always active. 
If other kinds of business are flourishing, 
agriculture must be on the very topmost 
round; if other kinds of business are de- 
pressed, agriculture must still be on a round 
a little above any other business. 

In mercantile or purely speculative busi- 
ness, there is no certainty of safety for a 
week and scarcely for an hour. Financial 
panics may come and swallow up values 
until the merchant is ruined, and the spec- 
ulator stranded; competition may bankrupt 
one, ten or scores of merchants. A. T. 
Stewart, with his immense fortune, could 
at any time ruin a house that was carrying 
a large line of goods, and he often did. 
But A. T. Stewart with all his millions 
could never have ruined a farmer who 
owned a rich farm, and was out of debt. 
Within a couple of weeks a prominent 
member of the Chicago board of trade has 
gone to pieces. Every one was surprised. 
There was nothingin his failure to cause 
surprise; it is a surprise that more do not 
go. Butif news should come that a farm- 
er who had for years been entirely free 
from debt, and had been raising good crops 
all the time, had gone into bankruptcy, it 
would astonish every one, except that they 
could account for it upon the grounds of 
outside speculation. Farming is a pretty 
sure business, and if it can be relieved of 
some of the unjust burdens that are press- 
ing it down, the tarmer can afford to be 
content.— Western Rural. 





HUMOROUS. 


Class in History. —Professor—“‘What i im- 
portant personage was confined on the Is; 
land of St. Helena?” Mr. H—“ Robinson 
Crusoe.” 


A man may object to wearing button 
hole bouquets, but it’s astonishing with 
what fortitude he goes win ke the ordeal 
of having one pinned on, if the donor hap- 
pens to be young and pretty. 


Teacher—‘‘ What is a score?” Fupil—‘‘A 
base-ball record.” Teacher — ‘“‘No, no; 
what I mean is, how much does a score 
signify numerically? what idea does it 
give you? That is to say, if I were to tell 
you that I had a seore of horses, what 
would you think?” Pupil—‘‘Please, marm, 
I should think you was stuffin.’ 


“I now have something for a rainy day,’ 
said old Mr. McSnifkin the other evening, 
as he entered the room and greeted his fam- 
ily. ‘“‘A windfall, a windfall?” screamed 

rs. McSnifkin, in an ecstasy. ‘‘No, no,’ 
he responded quietly, as he drew his slip- 
9-4 from under the sofa; ‘‘it’s an umbrel- 

Mrs. McSnifkin told him he was a 
real mean old thing. 


Last Sunday one of our Sunday-school 
supeiintendents, on his way to church, met 
a boy with a fishing- pole. ‘Where are you 
going with that pole?” asked the superin- 
tendent. He had not seen the boy since 
the last time he filled up at a Sunday-school 
picnic. ‘‘Please, sir, I’ve got a wicked fa- 
ther, who sends me out to fish every Sun- 
day morning; but as soon as I get outof 
sight of the house I am going to play 
hookey, and come to Sunday-school.” 


The Philadelphia World gets off the fol- 
lowing horrible story: Her name was Nelly. 
‘hey had been indulging in a waltz; and as 
they seated themselves on the ocean side of 
the Sea View, her Charles devoted himself 
to cooling her off. Turning around and 
facing him, she asked, ‘‘Why am I like a 
certain animal in the menagerie?” He 
didn’t know, he said, ‘“‘Why, I’m a Nelly- 
fanned,” she said, He immediately asked 
for the position of keeper, and they will be 
married in the fall. 


When James T. Brady first opened a 
lawyer’s office in New York, he took a 
basement room, which had previously been 
occupied by a cobbler. He was somewhat 
annoyed by the previous occupant’s callers, 
and irritated by the fact that he had few 
of his own. One day an Irishman entered. 
“The cobbler’s gone, I see,” he said. ‘‘I 
should think he had,’ tartly responded 
Brady. ‘‘And what do you sell?’’ he said, 
looking at the solitary table and a few law- 
books. ‘‘Blockheads,” responded Brady. 
‘Be gorra,” said the Irishman, ‘‘ye must be 
doing a mighty fine business—ye ain’t got 
but one left.” 








Miss H. L. LANC, 
ORIGINAL 


Datoo HEFOAM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM. 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON 


Formerly Hamilton Place 
Founded by the 


DAISY AEPORM 


COMMITTEE 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOMEN'S CLUB 


For the Manufacture and 
e of 


Ladies’ & Children’s 
UNDERWEAR 


UPON 


UNION UNDER FLANNEL HYGIENIC PRINCIPALS 


PATTERNS A SPECIALTY, 


Some years since, the New 
England Woman’s Cluba 
pointed a special commit- 
tee to investigate the sub- 
ject and devise methods of 
improvement in under-clo- 
thing for women. Upon 
which will be found,among 
others, the names of 
Mrs. DR. DIO LEWIS, 
Mrs. C. M. SEVERANCE, 
Mrs. Dr, S. E. BROWN, 
DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, 
Miss Lucia M. PEABODY 
Mrs. PHEBE N.KENDALL 
Mrs. H. L. T. WOLCOTT. 
Miss H. L. BROWN, 

All then of Boston, 


These ladies gave at- 
tention to the ag and 
the result of two years of 























EMANCIPATION SUIT. 


SEND 2 ULUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


labor may be seen at my 
rooms. They confidently 
recommend these gar- 
ments to the public as 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE 
MADE PRACTICABLE FOR 
WOMEN'S UNDER-WEAR, 
UPON HYGIENIC PRIN- 
CIPLES. While it is 
my endeavor to make 
my work of that superior 
character which cannot 
fail to meet the tasteand 
‘\demand of the best class 
of customers, I AM THEIR 
ONLY AUTHORIZED AG- 
ENT, THEIR ONLY MEDI- 
UM OF BUSINESS COMMU- 
NICATION WITH THE 
PUBLIC, and I sell noth- 
ing which has not their 
jentire approval. 


Miss H. L. LANG 
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THE ONLY MEDIC! 


“That Acts at the Same Time on |i 














end the KID EYS. 
ome of oy es. isthere pork well health 


be persons 
dreadful diseases to follow with 


‘TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Repy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 


tte Bmore ts the blood is poisened 
with umors that should eve been 


“KIDNEY- WORT 


will restore the healthy action and all there 
destroying evils will banished ; neglect 

them and you will live but to suffer. 
Thousands have been cured. 






























willonce more gladden your heart. 
the torment 






sti on and lies ? 
so fearful because of dis~ 
onan aie urine? 





Kipygy-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfled. 
Itisa dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Druggist has it, or will get it for 
you. Insist upon having it. Price, $1.00, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
4) ci send post paid.) Burlington, vt. 
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MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. © 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints, 


PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE 18 radical and en« 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIO RE 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS 8YS 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 


It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female system. 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetabie Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors Jaboratory. 

0, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for oy Address as above, 

Fo te fam: ould be without Lydia E, Pinkham’: 

They cure Constipation, Bilious 

ness, iced Torpidity*of the Liver.- 25 cts. per box 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Soid by Druggists, 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why *o many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness’ and Suffering 


among the Ladies of our Land? 


Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene's great successin curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE'S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9to12, Address 


F. E. GREENE, M. D. 


34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


WYOMOKE 


OR NERVE FOOD 


Sx omg bn boa 
herve. Xt 








eae thy c. 


Cure inallformsof Nervous 
nstitu- 





Debility, 














BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 

Without doubt the finest Pianos = En- 

Wille Pea by all the great tista Bhe herwood, Schiller, 
aki veKing. Nh ee Abbott, 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & ( CO. PIANOS. 


‘The best medium-priced Piano bef the public. 
Gives good satisfaction and is fully va 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Ov 
anne, tees for style, tone and finish, cannot be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Band Instru: tri 
Bridges, etc. o> and examine, ea" for Po 





BLAKE & CO. 
(Bteblieset as 1869) Mio. 612 Wothinenee sean 
ll ly 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. x. 





Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
Has returned to her residence, 
75 Chester Sq., near Tremont St. 
Office H 1 ’ 
Thursdays. All pe } 4 = ; Tz, nts + 
Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. Mm. ° 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. oe 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 a. mw... 5 to 6 P. u. 


ELECTRICITY 
The best Spring Tonic. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELECTRIC ANB A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAR 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial and a 
special audy, , and conn bye it daily Je office 
Gedpes fon tivelve years, : competent to administer 

effec! ts use is vi beneficial 

debility, nervous peosteation, theumation, votente ~ 
ecrofula, en! ments, etc., etc. Her 2 iat 
ney , has never failed to remove ays te 
tion from the Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi 
as foundin the gall ducts, ne _fuleturiitons in- 
continence etc,, e Her In gienic Plast- 
ers for rheumatism, solutes, pa ped n +. back, 
shoulders, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve 

he, over the liver to create action tien whee ll 3 
sure cure for Bunions. Her Hygien ic Hair 
preventing diem hair; her sothon for ye a 
prevent > sae f and to allay L irritation, her Abdomt- 
nal and U} Supporters, Trusses and Elastic 
Bands are ort known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 


28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mygienic Retreat South Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars, 


JAMES NOTMAN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS '80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

















BOSTON 8TUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD STUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge’ 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 





Having aR te lensed a Studio in Cambridge at above ad- 
dress, woul to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the cpportenite at of being Photographed at re- 
duced rates, 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, fall le or three-fourths length, 
%; te. Po Vig seth Head, $8. 
a et’ 00 per do 
CARTES DE VISITE teil length or thiee-fourthe 
ength, $ 3.00 per dozen, 
“ Sane Vignette Head, $4.00 per 


pul 
The finish of t these will be the same as my regul: 
ry in gg ee my prices areas follows: sag 
ABINETS, full length or three-fourths length, 
$10. 00; pe dozen, 


“ Cameo V .00 per dozen. 
CARTES te oy s, fall I fength or —_—.. 
“ ss Same Pes iamatte Head, $6.00 per 


per cention ven to Co) and 
sie re Racist Wn Coe 
c’ ‘or Po 
pe ae or Water Colors, ons 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania.—The Thirty-first Annual Session 
will commence on Thu y, October 7th, 1880, in 
the commodious new co’ building, 
A — ¥% ven in the Woman's Hos- 
p ennsylvan is, Philadel 
Phopredie Hes reais elphia, and Or- 


Osp! 

Spring Courses of mt go ft Ya Demonstra- 
tions and Winter Quizzes, ts of for ex- 
yenen of material) to “all’’ matricolants the year. 
+= eto ae Lyk = L. BoD- 

4. M. M. D., Dean, North 
ars puiedagine y ‘ollege wy te and 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


Thetwenty-seventh year of this Family and Day 
School for both sexes will begin Wednesday, Sep 
15, 1880, For particulars address, 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 
West Newton, Mass, 10w2@ 
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——_ 
WOMEN IN JOUKNALISM. 
— 


There is a New York editor, whose in- 
spiration on the eternal (un) fitness of 
young writers bubbles up and overflows in 
a column of solid brevier, four times each 
year, with a periodicity that speaks volumes 
for the massiveness of the editorial intellect 
that acts as the motive power. During this 
past week another of these choice effusions 
graced the editorial columns, the essential 
essence of which seemed to be; “Don’t 
write unless you are an individual of for- 


tune. Don’t commence writing except for’ 


enjoyment. Do not expect to make 
money by it.” 

Might one be permitted to inquire why? 
Journalism is a business,—as legitimate as 
any other pursuit. A well considered and 
timely article generally commands reasona- 
ble remuneration, if sent to the right place. 
There is tact as well as talent to be used, 
The further argument of the New York ed- 
itor that the finer and more thoughtful the 
writing the fewer readers it commands; and 
the final argument that Emerson or Long- 
fellow could not live by their writings 
alone, have, in the case of the young writ- 
ers who are the pre-supposed recipients of 
all this gratuitous advice—nothing at all to 
do. There is not much danger that the 
work of the young writer will be of such 
superhuman excellence as to render it above 
the comprehension of the average intellect. 
“Care 1s taken that the trees do not grow 
up into heaven.” If the work is of that 
merit, the writer has quite another place— 
a place in the rare and radiant land of geni- 
us, and, for such an one it has only rever- 
ence, not suggestion. So I will at once 
eliminate that nebulous individual from the 
problem under consideration. It is for the 
average aspiring girl, for whom I write, 
who has adesire—which pre-supposes more 
or less capacity—for journalism. 

Let me remark, en passant, that I use 
‘‘journalism” as distinct, entirely, from lit- 
erature. While no thought :s too high, no 
knowledge too profound, no accomplish- 
ments too refined, to be of practical use in 
daily journalism—while the study is how 
to produce work that is sufficiently good, 
and there is no danger of its being too good 
—while this is true, it is also true that the 
border-line between journalism and litera- 
ture is distinctive. 

It is a truth of to-day that there is a 
large amount of latent journalistic talent 
among women. It is a power to be de- 
veloped and encouraged. This profession 
is one eminently practicable for women. 
A bright, sensible woman will discuss the 
practical needs of the world with a sure, 
swift insight, which is a valuable element 
in a profession that, of all others, demands 
the united strength of both men and 
women. 

No better advice could be given a literary 
aspirant than the terse counsel of Emerson: 
“If you want success, succeed.” And so 
to the girls who long after the flavor of 
printer’s ink, one longs to say: “If you 
want to write, write.” 

The New York editor, from whose tale I 
point my moral, exhorts all literary aspi- 
rants to remember that poetry is less in de- 
mand than potatoes, and by no means ob- 
scurely intimates that the persons address- 
ed are more capable of successful labors in 
the vegetable line. They are entreated to 
remember that the production of hexamet- 

ers is not, per se, an end of human exist- 
ence, and the essence of the whole appears 
to be, in a very free translation, ‘‘It is well 
for us to write, but absurd for you.” 

Now, of course, there is the difference of 
success or failure, between inspiration and 
aspiration; and the latter alone, tho’ a plan 
that elevates life as a whole, will yet never, 
of itself, produce special results. But one 
will soon discover whether his supplies are 
drawn from a cistern, or from a fountain 
fed by the living spring. It may take a 
long period of effort and of trial to deter- 
mine, but if your effort is the true soul- 
leading, you cannot abandonit. A power 
stronger than your own will hold you in its 
course,—a power irresistible as the forces of 
nature. If your purpose is true, it will 
stand all tests and falter not. Encourage- 
ment or discouragement cannot affect the 
soul serenely centred. 

There is one vital truth in journalism. 
One never gets out of it any more than he 
puts into it. Light writing is light reading. 
‘Measure for measure,” is the rule, and it 
is exacted with a Shylock-like scale. Good 
work—and consequently good pay—comes 
only from the eternal vigilance; the patient 
work; the assimilated growth that forms 
the treasure of experience. Every living 
word written represents a force expended 
at some period. Something does not come 
out of nothing. The first great requisite 
for journalism is to lay hold of real things. 
The world doesn’t care a fraction for your 
fancies, but it does want your facts. If you 
will, tell it all about something that it 
wants to know; if you will, follow its cen- 

_ tres of interest and of thought; if you will, 
place yourself in receptive conditions to 
these and transmit them; then, and I might 
almost say, then only, can there be a suc- 
cess for women in journalism. 

But the work is here to be done by the 
one who shall bring to it fitness and zeal. 





It is a profession in which there is not only 
room at the top, but a good deal of room on 
the way to the pinnacle, and so few women, 
comparatively, are working in this profes- 
sion, that the outlook is one of the most fa- 


vorable for all whose hearts incline them to 
it. L. Ww. 
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The committee on public meetings report 
as follows :— 

‘The third meeting given under the aus- 
pices of this Club, by its present committee, 
was held in Kennedy Hall, Boston High- 
land, Friday evening, September 10. ‘he 
weather during the evening was fairly good, 
yet the day had not promised very favora- 
bly, which may have had an effect on the 
audience, together with the earliness of the 
season. However, the hall was comfortably 
filled. Both the expected speakers—Hon. 
Geo. A. Walton, agent of the State Board 
of Education, and Mrs. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, were present at an early hour. By the 
kindness of friends and of the janitor, many 
flowers were supplied for the decoration of 
thehall. Dr. J. T. Leonard presided, and, 
after afew preliminary remarks of welcome, 
introduced the first speaker, Hor. Geo. A. 
Walton. 

“The gentleman began with a retrospect 
of the educational system of the State, re- 
calling the original three R’s and simple 
schoolhouses, and the graduation into the 
handsome buildings and elaborate fittings 
of the present time. He spoke disparaging- 
ly of the application of the grading system 
in the country towns, which, in one case, 
was carried to the ridiculous extent of em- 
ploying fifty grades in aschool of twelve 
children. He alluded to the over-crowding 
in many instances, and to the too large 
classes toa teacher, which rendered it im- 
possible that the individual child should re. 
ceive proper attention. He stated that the 
schools needed a very carefully prepared 
course of study, not too formal in its meth- 
od, and a large admixture of home influ- 
ence. He gave an historical account of the 
introduction of women into the schools as 
teachers. They were first employed be- 
tween the years 1830 and 1840, during the 
summer terms, to “spell” the men, who 
were then busy ontheir farms. Now, from 
seven to eight women teachers are employ- 
ed to one man. The result of this change 
had been to supplant the coercive discipline 
with a leading influence. He spoke of an 
instance, in one of the hill towns, where 
the influence of a lady supervisor had raised 
the grade of the schools in the common 
branches from ten to fifteen per cent. He 
argued that women were better fitted for 
the work of education naturally; and by ed- 
ucation, because the high schools graduated 
on an average three girls to one boy, and 
closed by urging upon women the necessity 
of voting, because the spirit of the people 
said that the time had come for their assist- 
ance in political affairs. 

‘Mrs. Spencer was then introduced, and 
after a few preliminary remarks, in connec- 
tion with the previous address, began her 
discourse. She treated the subject of edu- 
cation practically and theoretically, and di- 
vided it into two problems ;—what the State 
does for the education of its youth, and 
what it should do. 

‘In the first connection, merely a course 
of mental drill was given, moral discipline 
being an exception, and depending upon 
the special disposition of the individual 
teacher in that direction. She cited the 

great and increasing numbers of juvenile 
criminals, to show that a large number of 
children had no moral advantages, except 
such as might be given by benevolent insti- 
tutions, which were not adequate to the 
need; although, at present, there were twen- 
ty such institutions in the State, eight of 
which were under State or municipal con- 
trol. The essential qualifications for good 
citizenship she stated to !-e: first, a certain 
amount of intelligence; second, a discrimi- 
nating moral character; and,third, industri- 
al freedom. 

“This brought her to the discussion of 
the second problem :—what the State should 
do to educate its youth; particularly in 
cases where the home influences were defi- 
cient and demoralizing. That question, 
she claimed, must be answered in the minds 
of the people, and practically worked out 
by the school committees that their votes 
shall elect. Therefore the necessity of giv- 
ing to all intelligent people, both men and 
women the right of Suffrage. 

“Mrs. Spencer criticised the Quincy ex- 
periment favorably, as stimulating greater 
thought in this direction throughout the 
country. She claimed Woman Suffrage, 
in its present phase, to be practically a 
‘qualified suffrage,’ inasmuch as only wo- 
men of fine intelligence sought the ballot. 
She claimed that the method of personal 
appeal and influence argued by many to be 
proper and sufficient for Woman, was indi- 
rect and limited in its range, instancing the 
experience of Miss Octavia Hill among the 
tenement houses of London. With an earn- 
est appeal to the women in behalf of Suf- 
frage, and with instructions how to proceed 
for it, she closed an instructive and forcible 
address.” 

The President extended an invitation of 





membership to the audience, which met 
with some response. 
Per order committee, 
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HOW TO GET HELP. 
Eprror Journat:—In the Journnat of 





two weeks ago there appeared an article, 


in which the writer humorously, and, we 
think, truthfully depicted her trials and dis- 
appointments in search of kitchen-help. 
The wife of a farmer, the mother of three 


‘boys, and with hired help and cows to at- 


tend to, her hands were more than full. 
Yet in vain did she search for help in the 
ajoining towns and country, and apply at 
intelligence offices in the city. The girls 
“did not like to live in the country” or 
“objected to farm work.” 

The writer’s experience is that of hun- 
dreds who live in country or village, where 
it is impossible almost to secure help—. e., 
help at any price. 

This scarcity is especially felt in our 
Eastern States, where the numerous facto- 
ries afford employment to so many women. 
The want of capable servants is becoming a 
serious matter, and one that needs careful 
consideration. Our cooking schools estab- 
lished in cities are helping things somewhat, 
by making the housewife more independent 
of help, and by giving the poorer classes of 
girls, willing to learn the art of cooking, a 
chance todo so. But these schools do not 
benefit the farmers’ wives. They could not 
attend, if they wished, and the girls here 
educated find plenty of work in the city. 

The writer suggests that some benevolent 
people of wealth set themselves to work, 
and coax out of the cities the thousands of 
starving women who are ekeing out a scan- 
ty living by the needle, and thus help them 
to obtain homes in the country, where they 
can at least have plenty to eat and receive a 
cordial welcome from the over-worked 
farmers’ wives. A very. good suggestion 
indeed, but one that requires time, money, 
patience and wisdom to carry out. 

In the meantime, until such a system is 
organized, we would suggest that as our 
cities are crowded with children’s homes 
and asylums, and as our poor-houses are al- 
ways full, would it not be expedient and 
wise for the farmers to take from these 
places girls‘who can, in the course of a few 
years, be trained into competent, trusty 
help? 

Obtain from one of these homes, say, a 
strong child eleven or twelve years of age. 

To be sure it is some care to look after 
such a one, and to train her in the way she 
should go; but think of the steps she can 
save you; she can fetch things from the 
cellar and pantry, hunt the eggs, bring in 
water, set the table, and do endless little 
jobs. Then, in the course of four or five 
years, you have competent help—a girl who 
understands all the routine of the house- 
work and your way of doing it, and, best 
of all, is, through her love for you, inter- 
ested in the work, and, in case of your leav- 
ing home, will see that all is done as it 
should be. 

This is no idle theory of mine, for my 
grandparents, who resided on a large farm 
and had children of their own, took two 
such girls to educate. The elder of the 
two married a well-to-do farmer, while the 
latter, picked out of the streets at the age 
of eleven, ignorant and not at all promis- 
ing in appearance, for aged people over 
sixty to train, was their main stay during 
the last years of their lives. She tended 
and waited on them as tenderly as a daugh- 
ter. She now is our chief dependence, 
trusty and loved, as one of the family. 

But looking at the matter from a higher 
standpoint, can there be any nobler life 
work than the molding of one of these little 
waifs of humanity into an honest, inde- 
pendent, self-supporting man or woman? Is 
it not a work worthy of some pains and 
trouble? Our asylums and homes are doing 
a great work in looking after the homeless, 
and in teaching them as best they can. 
But when there are two or three hundred 
children all together, how much individual 
care can they receive? Can the character 
of each be studied and its childish faults 
corrected? 

All praise to the asylums! But what 
these children need most are good country 
homes, where they can have fresh air, kind 
treatment, and work—work that will keep 
them out of the streets, and out of tempta- 
tion’s way, thus giving them a chance to do 
good and be something in the world. There 
are so many kind homes all through the 
land, where the addition of one orphan 
would never be felt; nay, in some cases be 
a blessing, that we cannot resist offering an 
earnest appeal in behalf of the little arms 
stretched towards us from the hot, stifling 


‘cities, and for the hearts which are longing 


for a word of kindness and a mother’s love. 

But many a timid woman hesitates and 
doubts, fearful that if she rear one of these 
children it may prove disobedient or vi- 
cious. To be sure, we all inherit traits of 
character which cling to us throughout life. 
Yet surroundings and circumstances influ- 
ence us more than we have any conception 
of, and if achild is trained in the way it 





should go, it will seldom depart therefrom. 

In all cases, of which we have heard, 
where disobedience has been the case, on 
careful investigation the fault was found to 
be as much with the instructor as the pupil. 

Even in case of failure, have you not the 
satisfaction of knowing you did your duty? 
Will your reward not come sooner or later? 
For “‘whosoever shall give to drink unto one 
of these little ones a cup of cold water only 
in the name of a disciple, he shall in no wise 
lose his reward.” . 

The Catholics realize the great force of 
education and early training; hence they 
eagerly grasp all waifs, and by rearing them 
in Catholic institutions and homes, they add 
great numbers to their ranks. 

Not until we Americans as a people real- 
ize the power and godliness of a home and 
its influence upon the young, not until we 
gather in and care for these children with a 
parent’s love, will our country be cleared 
of tramps and our cities of houses of ill- 
fame, and not until then will the want of 
competent labor be successfully met. 

Mary STEWART. 

Norwalk, O. 
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A SPIRITED PROTEST. 


In an address to the people of the '‘I’hird 
Assembly District of Westchester county, 
New York, the Woman Suffrage State 
Committee for the second Judicial district 
“earnestly protest against the proposed re- 
election of David W. Travis as member of 
assembly.” This they do ‘because, when 
a bill was before the last Legislature to 
abolish horrible corruptions by taking the 
women in the prisons of our State from 
the control of men, and placing them in 
charge of officers of their own sex, David 
W. Travis stubbornly opposed and helped 
defeat this righteous and needful bill, and 
thus made himself the ally of vice, pauper- 
ism and oppression, and the foe to virtue.” 
They also protest ‘“‘because, when the An- 
jrews ‘Bill to Prohibit Disfranchisement’ 
—a bill which aims to secure to a million 
and a half of women in this State, by mod- 
erate and constitutional means, the political 
freedom which is their right and their safe- 
guard, and would destroy much of public 
tlls—was pending in the assembly, David 
M. Travis used all his power against this 
just and proper measure, and, while so do- 
ing, slandered the women who desire free- 
dom for their sex, falsified the constitution, 
and employed parliamentary tricks to keep 
the legislature from having a chance to pass 
the bill.” They ‘‘call on all women who 
respect. their womanhood, and on all men 
who love justice and hate wrong, to strive 
to defeat this man’s efforts to retain his 
hold on powers he has so misused.” 

The ‘‘Act to Prohibit Disfranchisement,” 
introduced in the assembly by Hon. Alex. 
E. Andrews, March 31st, 1880, reported by 
the Judiciary Committee for consideration, 
May 24, and ordered to third reading May 
27, reads as follows: 


[Wpesoee. a practice obtains of treating as disfran 
chised all persons to whom suffrage is not secured 
by ——— words of the Constitution; 

And whereas, the Constitution makes no provision 
for this practice, but on the contrary declares that its 
own object is to secure the blessings of freedom to 
the people, and provides that no member of this 
State shall be disfranchised or deprived of any of the 
privileges secured to any citizen unless by constitu- 
tional provision and judicial decision thereunder; 

d whereas, this pooeies, despite the want of 
constitutional authority therefor, has by continu- 
ance acquired the force of law; 

And whereas, many persons object to this practice 
as a violation of the spirit and purpose of the Con- 
stitution as well as nst justice and public policy; 

And whereas, the slature has corrected this 

ractice in repeated instances, its power to do so be- 
ng in such instances fully recognized and exercised; 
therefore] 

The People of the State cf New York, represented 
in Senate and Assembly, do enact as fi 8: 

Sect . Noperson shall be debarred from vot- 
ing at any election, or at any town meeting, school 
meeting, or other choice of government functiona- 
ries whatsoever, by reason of sex. 





as the others have been. Mr. Bodley went 
to Europe. The family stayed at home. 
This last book, in an entertaining way, tells 
what happened to them all sound and com- 
foray instruction with the various happen. 
pgs. 

The September NortH AMERICAN beyins 
its series of articles on The Ruins of Cen- 
tral America, which promise to be of great 
interest. Prof. S. Wells Williams, for 
yt years a missionary in China, writes 
of The Perpetuity of Chinese Institutions, 
dwelling particularly upon the influence of 
the ancestral worship. Prof. W. T. Har- 
ris, in his metaphysical, rather technical, 
but very strong way after all, states the ar- 
—— for the Personality of God. Rev. 

. E. Hale, with somewhat more bravery 
of accusation than fairness and truth, writes 
of Insincerity in the Pulpit. And Dr. G. 
M. Beard has an article on Recent Works“ 
on the Brain and Nerves. (Mitchell & 
Hathaway.) 


“Epucation.” A bi-monthly Interna- 
tional Magazine, devoted to Science, Art, 
Philosophy, Literature and Education, is- 
sued its first number this month. It is con- 
ducted by Thomas W. Bicknell, with such 
marked ability, that we can only hope it 
may be able to maintain the high standard 
of the present number. Articles by Wm. 
F. Harris, Dr. James McCosh, Dr. Barnas 
Sears, Rev. R. H. Quick, Miss E. T. Land- 
er, Prof. Joynes, and Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
are all worth reading. The poem, ‘‘Perse- 
phone,” is a longer and more elaborate pro- 
a than usually appears in our month- 
ies. 

Where all the articles are so good and 
timely, it seems invidious to single out any 
one for special praise. But one, on ‘‘The 
Educational Progress of the United 
States,” is specially interesting, and the 
masterly historical criticism on ‘The 
Renascence, and its Influence on Educa- 
tion,” is exceedingly suggestive. 

We welcome the new magazine whose 
specialty is an improved science of educa- 
tion, adapted to American needs and cir- 
cumstances, as likely to fill an important 
place in our literature, and _ therefore 
achieve a permanent success. H. B. B. ° 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Read Miss H. L. Lang's Dress Reform Com- 
mittee advertisement in another column. 











REMOVAL OF 
MISS H. L. LANG’S 
ORIGINAL 


DRESS REPORM COMMITTEE ROOMS 


On account of the Fire at 4 Park St. Sept. 17 
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Emancipation Waist. 


The Committee appointed by the New England Woman's 
Club, upon which may be found, among others, the names of 
Mra. Dr. Dio Lewis, Mra. C. M. Severance. 


Mrs, Dr. 8. KE. Brown, 
Miss Lucia M. Peabody, Mrs, Phebe N. Kendall, 
Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, Miss H, L. Brown, 


Recommend these garment« as the best that can be made 
practicable for women's wear, upon Hygienic Principlas. 


NOTE.—We wish to say that the ladies 
of the above Committee spent much time 
and labor to perfect our Emancipation 
Waist Mrs. §. T. Converse, and her as- 
signees, attempted to stop our manufac- 
ture, claiming all our improvements under 
letters Patent, but the United States Court 
in Boston, after a full hearing, decided her 
claims invalid, and dismissed her suit. 
Therefore all claims of ‘‘infringement of 
her rights,” by us, are improperly made. 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 





ec.2, All acts and parts of acts inc istent 
with this act are hereby re ed. 
Sec. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The Hxraminer says Lord Beaconsfield is 
very popular, but his novels, known and 
appreciated by the rich, are yet forbidden 
fruit to the needy or poor, on account of 
their relatively high price. It calls fora 
sixpenny edition of the novels in the inter- 
est of the ‘‘conservative workingmen.”’ 


LITERARY NOTIOES. 


A NEw GRAFT ON THE FaMiILy TREE. By 

Pansy. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

This is a well told story of how a religious 
irl married into an irreligious farmer’s 
amily, who by her tact, goodness and per- 

severance wins the whole family at last to 
her side, and to her faith, Its moral shows 
not only how religious ideas and life may be 
made to grow, but that perseverance and 
patience will work wonders of change. 














The Art AMATEUR, @ magazine devoted 
to the cultivation of art in the household, 
has its departments of American Art Gal- 
leries, Ceramics, Needle Work, Furniture 
Decoration and Bric-a-Brac, well filled with 
instructions, illustrated by designs, from 
which almost every one interested in such 
things, and housekeepers especially, may 
gain some helpful hints. (New York: Mon- 
tague Marks.) 

Mr. Bopitzy ABroap. Houghton, Mifflin 
0. 

The Bodley books have been a source of 
pleasant entertainment for children who for 
the last five years have regularly had a treat 
from the See of the Bodleys. We have 
had them‘‘Telling Stories,”‘“The Bodleys on 
Wheels,” ‘“‘The Bodleys on Foot,” etc. 
Now we have them ‘‘abroad,” all illustrated 








LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Auburndale, Mass. 

A home echool of high grade and limited numbers. 
Personal care in all particulars of our growing girls. Its 
nearness to Boston gives unusual possibilities for se- 
curing the Best Teachers. Sunny rooms. Abund- 
ance of the best food, well-cooked; long sleep; fre- 
quent excursions; Cooking, Dresscutting, &c., as op- 
tional branches. $350 a year few extras; none except 
as specified. 

For catalogue address, 


Cc, C,. BRAGDON, Principal. 
Mention this paper. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
pate in every department, is now open to invalids, 
d for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y,, 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN: 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 15th. Catalogues 


sent on application to. 
W. L, DEAN, Registrar. 











AGENTS WANTED 
To take subscriptions for the 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW , 


the latest and best American pebitestion, of the high- 
est class, with original contributions from the most 
celebrated writers in eve Gy Edited by J. 
T. Morse, Jr., and Henry Cabot ge, gentlemen of 
the highest attainments and culture, and whore 
names are alone sufficient guaranty of the value of 
the Review. 

Always bright, readable and instructive; cosmopo- 
litan in literature, R vein science, unsectarian 
in religion, and independent in politics. 

Price, 50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. A com- 
= Agent’s Outfit sent on reeeipt of $1.00. A spec 

men copy sent to any address for fifteen cents. 


; & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 118 Willian St., New York. 
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